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INFANT    INNOCENCE 

The  Grizzly  Bear  is  huge  and  wild; 
He  has  devoured  the  infant  child. 
The  infant  child  is  not  aware 
He  has  been  eaten  hy  the  hear. 

A.    E  .    HOUSMAN 
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The  first  room  was  a  hall — a  long  hall, 
empty  and  dark,  except  for  the  shafts  of  light 
that  came  from  the  opened  doors  of  the  rooms 
that  went  up  and  down  the  hall.  There  were  no 
windows. 

I  don't  know  how  old  I  was  but  it's  my  first 
remembered  memory.  I  think  I  was  a  baby.  I 
know  that  I  knew  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  place,  that  my  Mother  was  gone  and  that 
I  wasn't  home. 

I  wondered  about  the  other  rooms;  who  was 
talking  in  them,  and  if  there  were  things  to  look 
at  and  play  with. 

I  found  a  toy  in  the  hall.  I  would  run  suddenly 
into  one  of  the  shafts  of  light  and  stand  in  it 
and  feel  warm  and  as  if  someone  were  looking 
and  then  lean  back  into  the  dark,  alone  and  cool. 

Sometimes  I'd  stand  half  in  the  light  and  half 
in  the  dark  and  sway  back  and  forth  and  watch 
the  light  and  dark  on  my  hands  and  dress.  When 
the  light  was  really  light  it  would  look  like  gold 
and  diamonds  if  I  squinted.  And  I  had  pleasure 
squinting  just  right  so  that  it  looked  all  full  and 
rich  and  beautiful. 


For  a  long  time,  while  I  was  little,  I  thought 
the  reason  gold  and  diamonds  were  so  rare  and 
valuable  was  because  some  tiny  skillful  workman 
had  to  rush  into  somebody's  squint  and  bring  out 
a  diamond  or  a  beautiful  shimmering  piece  of 
gold.  It  had  to  be  done  with  great  speed  and 
delicacy  because  even  when  I  saw  the  gold  and 
diamonds  they  fell  back  and  forth  into  luminous 
designs  like  a  kaleidoscope. 

But  at  night  when  the  shafts  of  light  disap- 
peared I  missed  my  Mother.  I  thought  it  was  my 
Mother  I  missed.  It  was  a  feeling  like  laughing 
and  kissing.  I  knew  I  missed  something. 

I  felt  desolate  trying  to  fall  asleep  at  the  foot 
of  a  big  bed.  They  breathed  a  lot.  I  didn't  really 
want  to  fall  asleep  because  I  was  afraid  that  some 
part  of  me  might  touch  some  part  of  them  while 
I  was  sleeping.  But  I  used  to  sleep  some  sort  of 
watchful,  careful  sleep. 

The  long  days  in  the  halls  (there  were  quite 
a  few  different  ones  because  my  Mother  kept 
getting  poorer  and  poorer,  and  I  kept  going 
from  place  to  place)  were  broken  up  by  occa- 
sional visits  from  my  Mother.  She'd  call  me  her 
baby,  and  she'd  cry  and  she'd  sneak  out. 

The  different  places  were  all  alike.  I  don't 
remember  very  much.  The  people  weave  back 
and  forth  in  my  memory  without  names  or 
faces.  I  remember  it  only  as  winter,  as  if  there 


had  never  been  a  summer.  I  can't  remember  one 
warm  day. 

I  remember  standing  on  a  crowded  street  and 
a  big  hand  giving  me  a  piece  of  bread  with  jam 
on  it,  at  a  time  when  I  was  longing  to  eat. 

And  I  do  remember  a  big  fat  lady  standing  on 
a  stepladder  trying  to  get  something  off  the  top 
shelf  of  a  kitchen  cupboard.  I  looked  up  and  she 
wasn't  wearing  pants.  I  only  wanted  to  get  my 
beanbag  to  play  with,  when  she  hollered  down 
that  I  was  a  bad  girl  for  looking.  I  held  my  face 
up  to  her  with  my  eyes  tighdy  shut  until  she 
came  down.  I  kept  them  shut  and  went  looking 
for  my  beanbag. 

But  I  remember  one  thing  that  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  true.  I  must  have  made  it  up  or  dreamed 
it.  I  remember  being  in  a  cage.  I  remember  look- 
ing out  through  the  wire  at  big  people.  Maybe 
I  was  dreaming  I  was  an  animal. 

I  wondered  what  all  the  trouble  was.  Some- 
times just  before  I'd  fall  off  into  the  rigid  sleep 
I  slept,  I  thought  that  I  knew  something.  All 
the  pieces,  like  a  puzzle,  would  fall  into  place 
in  slow-motion  silence.  And  for  an  instant  some- 
thing was  revealed  to  me.  But  I  could  never 
hold  it;  I  was  always  swallowed  into  the  sleep- 
less rest.  I  so  wished  I  could  tell  my  Mother 
about  that  instant,  so  she  would  know  that  I 
understood,  because  I  thought  maybe  then  she 


wouldn't  cry.  But  each  time  I  saw  her  I'd  forget 
what  I  knew  and  be  lost  in  sweetness  and 
warmth,  busy  with  candy  and  all  scared  inside 
because  I  knew  she  would  soon  go. 

I  would  be  so  good  and  quiet  and  glad  if  she 
would  only  take  me  with  her  when  she  went  out 
into  her  life. 

One  afternoon  she  came  wearing  a  black  coat 
with  silver  fur  on  the  bottom,  and  she  smelled 
sweeter  than  ever.  Her  hair  looked  brighter  too 
and  her  fingernails  were  pink.  That  day  I  left 
the  halls  and  went  with  my  Mother,  out  into 
the  world. 
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In  my  Mother's  house  even  water  tasted 
better. 

Everything  was  clean. 

The  people  who  came  to  see  my  Mother  saw 
me  too  and  would  call  me  by  my  name. 

I  had  my  own  bed  in  my  own  bedroom;  and 
my  room  was  blue.  I  even  had  my  own  bath- 
room and  it  didn't  look  anything  like  the  other 
bathrooms  I  had  ever  used.  It  was  plain  and 
white,  and  soap-smelling. 

There  were  things  in  my  room  that  were 
meant  just  for  children — special  books,  like  the 
Red  Fairy  Book  and  the  Blue  Fairy  Book,  and 
a  lamp  with  "Litde  Bo-Peep"  on  the  bottom — 
crayons  and  a  coloring  book  with  pictures  of 
people  who  looked  beautiful  but  not  like  people 
that  I  knew. 

There  were  dresses  hanging  in  the  closet  for 
me.  In  the  other  places  I  used  to  pretend  I  was 
wearing  a  dress  made  of  sunbeams  like  the  fairy 
in  the  book,  though  I  wore  an  old  brown  leather 
jacket.  That  jacket  wasn't  there.  I  never  saw  it 
again. 

After  I  had  been  in  my  Mother's  house  a  few 


days,  one  of  the  things  I  had  to  do  every  after- 
noon was  to  sit  for  one  hour  on  a  chair.  A  very 
silent  man  looked  at  me  very  carefully  and 
painted  what  he  saw  on  a  big  piece  of  canvas  on 
an  easel. 

Whenever  he  looked  at  me  he  squinted,  and 
I  wondered  if  he  wasn't  trying  to  get  me  to  look 
all  golden  the  way  I  did  with  sunlight.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  anyone  else  knew  about  it.  But  when 
he  asked  me  if  I  couldn't  smile  just  a  little  bit 
I  knew  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  be- 
cause that  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
He  himself  would  smile  to  show  me  how,  and 
that's  when  he  looked  sad  and  terrible. 

It  was  hard  to  "just  smile"  but  I  wanted  to 
please  him  because  that  would  please  my  Mother. 
I  was  sure  I  looked  funny  with  my  mouth  open 
and  quivering,  trying  to  smile.  I'd  worry  about 
it  a  lot  before  I'd  fall  asleep  at  night,  but  then 
I'd  forget  about  it  and  remember  the  bed  I  was 
in  and  the  house  I  was  in  and  who  was  in  the 
next  room;  my  Mother.  As  I  was  thinking  about 
all  these  things  one  night,  I  realized  that  I  was 
smiling  in  the  dark,  in  bed,  alone. 

For  the  rest  of  the  sittings,  I  did  very  well. 
I  wasn't  even  embarrassed,  because  instead  of 
trying  to  smile  about  the  back  of  his  easel  and 
about  the  sadness  of  his  face,  I  smiled  about  my 
room,  and  the  room  seemed  to  smile  back  at  me 
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and  finally  even  the  artist  smiled  at  me.  He 
looked  the  best  I  had  ever  seen  him,  and  he  said 
that  I  was  a  nice  little  girl. 

I  never  saw  what  he  was  putting  on  the  can- 
vas. He  always  took  it  in  and  out  with  him,  and 
I  was  sitting  on  the  chair  the  whole  time.  Each 
day,  just  before  he'd  come,  my  Mother  would 
dress  me  up  in  a  new  dress  with  a  cape  and  white 
shoes  and  white  stockings,  and  she  would  leave 
me  on  the  chair,  alone  in  the  room. 

That  was  the  way  everything  was  arranged 
because  the  painter  had  told  my  Mother  that  he 
knew  how  to  handle  children  and  that  they  were 
better  when  the  mothers  weren't  around. 

Always,  when  he  was  leaving  and  had  packed 
his  things,  he'd  say,  "Good-bye,  my  dear." 

One  day  he  told  me  that  people  were  hungry 
all  over  the  world.  I  took  him  to  the  kitchen  and 
we  had  a  feast. 

He  said  that  best  of  all  he  liked  to  paint  tigers, 
he  didn't  mind  children,  but  that  he  hated  to 
paint  bags.  I  asked  him  whether  he  meant  brown 
paper  bags  or  pocketbooks.  He  said  he  meant 
women,  and  he  told  me  to  be  careful  because 
most  girls  grow  up  to  be  bags.  I  asked  him  if 
my  Mother  was  a  bag. 

He  said,  "Your  Mother  is  your  Mother." 

After  he  had  finished  eating,  he  said  I  was  so 
nice  that  he'd  put  a  landscape  behind  me,  and 


asked  if  I  wanted  a  fireplace,  or  trees  and  water, 
or  an  animal.  I  thought  a  tiger  would  be  the  best. 

He  wouldn't  let  me  look  until  he  finished, 
then  he  got  all  his  things  together  and  said, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  yourself?" 

I  nodded  and  got  up  and  looked. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  me.  I  had  never  thought 
before  about  what  I  looked  like.  I  had  thought 
that  I  looked  like  the  things  that  were  on  me. 
There  were  mirrors  in  my  Mothers  room,  but  as 
I  hadn't  noticed  them  anywhere  else  before,  I 
hadn't  thought  to  look  into  them.  Until  then,  I 
guess  I  thought  I  looked  my  Mother's  age.  In 
the  painting  I  had  yellow  hair  and  white  skin 
and  black  eyes,  and  I  looked  like  a  child. 

I  ran  to  look  in  the  mirror  to  see  if  I  really 
looked  like  that.  I  almost  did.  I  smiled  to  see  if 
I  could  get  the  same  smile,  but  it  looked  stiff,  and 
in  the  painting  it  almost  moved  into  laughter. 
I  was  delighted  and  so  was  the  painter. 

We  went  into  the  living  room  and  sat  down 
and  waited  for  my  Mother  to  come  home.  We 
just  sat  and  didn't  say  anything,  but  when  my 
Mother  came  in,  he  began  to  ask  me  questions 
about  school  and  the  park,  and  I  felt  disappointed 
because  I  had  thought  he  was  unusual. 

At  night  when  I  thought  of  him  again,  I 
understood.  One  had  to  talk  differently  in  the 
living  room  and  differently  in  the  kitchen.   I 
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thought  if  I  ever  saw  him  again  in  the  right 
room  I  could  tell  him  about  the  light  beams  in 
the  hall  and  the  lady  on  the  ladder  and  the 
things  that  I  thought  about,  before  I  fell  asleep 
at  night. 

I  remembered  him  for  many  nights  and  I  loved 
him  for  seeing  me  so  pretty.  Maybe  the  way 
squinting  for  me  did  things  to  light,  squinting 
for  him  did  things  to  me. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  painting  went  up  over 
the  fireplace  in  the  living  room.  Then  I  had  no 
more  use  for  the  mirror  except  to  make  faces. 
I  made  some  very  good  faces.  I  could  look  like 
a  Pekingese  dog  when  I  pushed  my  nose  up  or 
an  owl  when  I  pushed  it  down  and  opened  my 
eyes  wide.  I  could  slant  my  eyes  and  become  a 
Persian  princess. 

But  the  only  other  reason  I  ever  looked  into 
the  mirror  was  to  see  if  I  looked  the  way  I 
wanted  to  look.  I  wanted  to  look  like  the  paint- 
ing. I  decided  the  painting  was  my  mirror. 

Each  morning,  when  I  combed  my  hair  and 
put  on  my  dress,  I'd  stand  in  front  of  it.  A  swell- 
ing would  come  up  inside  me  when  my  eyes 
would  find  the  corner,  where  his  small  black 
initials  were:  A.Z.,  and  I  wished  he  wasn't  gone. 
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I  woke  up  one  morning  and  saw  beautiful 
pink  packages  on  the  chair.  I  touched  them  and 
wanted  to  open  them,  but  I  wasn't  sure  if  that 
was  what  I  was  supposed  to  do,  although  I 
hoped  they  were  for  me  because  they  were  in  my 
room. 

The  maid  came  in  and  said  that  I  did  not  have 
to  eat  cereal  that  morning.  I  could  have  bacon 
and  eggs  for  breakfast  if  I  wanted  to.  I  thought 
that  bacon  and  eggs  were  only  for  Sundays.  She 
told  me  that  it  was  my  birthday,  and  she  gave  me 
a  kiss  and  said  she  would  whack  me  seven  times 
later. 

I  could  tell  by  the  way  she  acted  that  people 
were  supposed  to  be  excited  and  happy  on  a 
birthday. 

I  asked  her  if  I  could  open  the  packages,  but 
she  told  me  to  wait  until  my  Mother  woke  up. 
Finally  she  did,  and  she  was  very  special  to  me 
but  said  I  couldn't  open  the  presents  until  the 
birthday  party.  She  told  me  to  be  a  good  girl 
and  go  and  play  because  she  was  very  tired  and 
wanted  to  sleep  a  little  longer.  I  felt  happy  and 
nervous. 
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I  had  never  been  to  a  party,  but  I  heard  a  party 
once,  through  the  bedroom  door,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  It  sounded  like  people  talking  and 
laughing  and  playing  the  piano.  I  liked  the 
sound. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  my  Mother 
told  me  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  ask  children  to 
come  up  to  my  birthday  party. 

I  hadn't  played  with  the  children  on  the  street 
because  I  didn't  know  how  to  ask  them  to  play 
with  me. 

The  street  had  big  tall  apartment  buildings, 
each  one  with  canopies,  up  and  down  both  sides 
of  it.  They  made  square  shadows  on  the  side- 
walk when  the  sun  was  out. 

The  children  were  playing  hopscotch  and 
roller  skating,  and  one  had  her  head  way  inside 
her  doll's  carriage. 

I  picked  out  the  biggest  girl  to  ask  first.  She 
said  I  was  too  small.  I  told  her  I  had  just  had  my 
portrait  painted  and  if  she  came  she  could  see 
it.  She  said  I  was  too  small  again. 

I  went  to  the  one  that  had  her  head  inside 
her  doll's  carriage.  She  was  putting  her  doll's 
hair  up  in  curlers.  I  asked  her  if  she'd  come  to 
my  birthday  party.  She  said  she'd  have  to  ask 
her  mother,  but  she  didn't  think  so  because  she 
didn't  have  a  birthday  present  for  me,  besides 
she  didn't  know  me.  I  told  her  I  had  a  lot  of 
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presents  upstairs  and  that  I  would  give  her  one. 

I  went  with  her  to  her  apartment  door  and 
waited  outside  while  she  asked  her  mother.  She 
came  out  and  said  that  her  mother  had  to  take 
a  look  at  me.  Her  mother  came  to  the  door  and 
looked.  I  smiled  big  at  her.  She  closed  the  door. 
After  a  while  the  little  girl  came  back  and  said 
she  could  come  in  half  an  hour  and  that  she 
would  put  on  her  party  dress.  I  told  her  I'd  be 
waiting  in  the  street. 

While  I  was  waiting  I  saw  three  other  girls 
and  asked  them.  Two  of  them  said  yes.  I  thought 
I  had  enough  for  a  party. 

We  waited  for  the  little  girl  who  was  dressing. 
The  other  girls  were  very  impatient  and  I  was 
afraid  they'd  go  away,  but  soon  the  little  girl 
came  in  her  party  dress.  She  had  a  present.  It 
was  a  book  called  Elsie  Dinsmore. 

We  played  games.  We  played  one  about  a 
donkey  and  ate  lots  of  candy  and  then  my  Mother 
brought  the  cake  out  and  everybody  sang  "Happy 
Birthday"  to  me. 

The  little  girl  in  the  party  dress  whispered  to 
me  that  the  cake  wasn't  a  real  birthday  cake. 

I  said,  "What  is  it  then?" 

She  said  it  was  a  "store  cake." 

I  felt  ashamed.  I  was  sure  she'd  never  come 
over  again.  But  she  liked  the  presents  I  got.  I 
got  fingerpaints  and  a  yo-yo  and  jacks  and  a 
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valise  full  of  clothing  for  my  doll  and  what  my 
Mother  said  was  a  cornucopia  filled  with  candy. 

After  everyone  went  home  my  Mother  wanted 
to  see  if  I  had  a  fever  and  put  her  cheek  to  my 
forehead.  She  said  I  looked  red.  I  had  to  go  to 
bed  extra  early  and  I  lay  awake  half  the  night 
trying  to  figure  out  about  the  cake. 

It  tasted  like  cake  and  it  had  icing.  It  was 
really  a  cake  and  it  was  really  my  birthday,  so 
why  wasn't  it  a  real  birthday  cake? 
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The  next  day  I  had  a  fever  and  had  to  stay 
in  bed.  The  maid  said  I  had  the  measles.  My 
Mother  said  I  had  the  hives  from  candy,  and 
called  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  gave  me  a  lollipop  and  said  that 
all  children  trusted  him.  He  had  sneaky  eyes. 
His  nose  was  bony  and  it  had  a  tiny  drop  of 
water  on  the  end  of  it.  He  said  I  had  the  measles. 
Amy,  the  maid,  sniffed. 

When  he  left,  Amy  came  in  and  made  the 
room  dark  by  pulling  the  curtains  together  on 
all  the  windows. 

She  said,  "The  room  has  to  be  dark  on  ac- 
count of  your  eyes.  You  can't  read  or  paint." 

I  asked  her  what  I  could  do. 

She  said,  "Get  well." 

She  promised  to  sit  with  me  when  she  had 
time.  I  asked  if  she  would  bring  me  my  Mother's 
red  velvet  bed  jacket  so  that  I  could  play  "grown- 
ups." She  did. 

"Grown-ups"  was  my  favorite  game.  I  put 
the  bed  jacket  on  backward  and  it  looked  like 
an  evening  dress.  I  took  one  of  the  cigarettes  I 
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had  hidden  in  my  bureau  drawer.  I  had  a  toy 
telephone.  I  talked  on  the  telephone. 

Hardly  opening  my  mouth  and  making  long 
pauses  between  each  sound  I  said,  "Mmmmmm 
— yes — uh  huh — mmmm — vop — uh  huh — yeah 
— mmmm — yes — yop — uh  huh,  good-bye." 

Then  in  an  English  accent,  "Well,  really,  this 
is  ridiculous,  of  course  you'll  get  paid.  I'll  send 
you  a  check  on  account  the  first  of  the  month. 
I'm  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

In  a  French  accent,  "You're  an  angel.  I've 
missed  you,  mon  amour.  Did  you,  did  you  really? 
Ooh  la  la.  Bon.  Bon." 

Then,  "Why  sure,  honey,  you  know  me, 
you  know  there  isn't  anything  I  wouldn't  do  for 
you.  There's  one  thing  about  me,  I'm  a  real  slob. 
There's  a  great  big  thing  beating  in  my  chest 
called  a  heart,  you  know.  And  I'll  get  my  just 
due  from  that  little  man  upstairs.  Honey,  promise 
me  you  won't  worry."  As  I  put  the  receiver  down, 
I  said  "That  son  of  a  bitch,  a  loser  from  way 
back." 

Then  I  fixed  my  hair  and  said,  "God,  I'm  late." 

I  leaned  back  on  the  bed,  holding  my  ciga- 
rette, looking  up  at  the  ceiling  and  said,  "Who 
knows?  What's  it  all  about  anyway?" 

I  always  had  the  same  conversations.  I  wanted 
to  be  really  in  the  mood  so  I  lit  the  cigarette. 
I  puffed  on  it  until  my  mouth  got  hot. 
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Amy  came  in  and  screamed  at  me.  She  hol- 
lered that  I  should  play  with  my  dolls.  I  asked 
her  to  bring  me  all  of  them,  even  the  dead  one. 
I  had  a  doll  who  could  pee-pee.  I  wanted  Amy 
to  bring  me  some  wine.  I  always  poured  wine 
into  my  doll's  bottle  and  gave  it  to  her.  Then 
she  would  tinkle  wine  all  over  her  diaper. 

Amy  said,  "Keep  quiet.  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
a  story  about  a  very  good  little  girl  who  always 
prayed  to  God." 

I  said,  "I  don't  like  to  pray  to  God." 

She  said,  "Yes  you  do." 

I  told  Amy  about  the  day,  when  she  was  off 
and  my  Mother  and  her  best  lady  friend  had 
taken  me  to  the  park. 

They  were  talking  to  each  other  in  low  voices, 
and  every  few  minutes  I  could  hear  one  or  the 
other  say,  "You  are  absolutely  right." 

I  was  walking  in  front  of  them  or  behind 
them,  but  I  never  could  get  between  them  or 
quite  make  it  beside  them. 

I  prayed  to  God  that  day. 

I  prayed  very  hard  for  a  bunch  of  ferocious 
wild  animals,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  cobras, 
wolves  and  elephants.  I  wanted  them  to  come 
out  of  the  trees  and  surround  us  and  I  wanted 
to  see  my  Mother  and  the  lady  friend  standing 
there  terrified.  And  very  quietly,  with  a  wave  of 
my  hand,  I  would  tell  the  animals  to  go  back  to 
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the  jungle.  I  thought  my  Mother  would  then 
stop  talking  to  her  lady  friend  and  talk  only  to 
me.  I  prayed  and  prayed  and  prayed  but  the 
animals  never  came. 

After  I  told  Amy  about  my  prayer  she  was 
quiet  for  a  while,  but  then  she  said  that  I  was  an 
evil  litde  girl  to  pray  for  power. 

I  hadn't  thouoht  about  it  like  that. 

She  said,  "A  good  beginning  for  you  would  be 
to  thank  God  for  your  blessings." 

"O.K.,  III  try;9 1  said. 

I  made  up  a  prayer. 

"Thank  you  God  for  the  figs  we  eat 
Thank  you  God  for  the  sky  so  sweet 
Thank  you  God  for  the  grass  that  grows 
Thank  you  for  my  Mamas  nose." 

Amy  didn't  like  the  part  about  my  Mama's 
nose  but  when  I  said,  "Suppose  she  didn't  have 
one?"  she  said  it  was  O.K. 

Having  the  measles  wasn't  as  bad  as  I  thought 
it  would  be.  It  was  nice.  Amy  sat  by  my  bed  for 
hours  and  told  me  a  lot  about  herself.  What  she 
really  wanted  was  to  be  a  teacher.  But  her 
mother  died  when  Amy  was  quite  young  and 
she  had  to  work  to  take  care  of  her  little  sister. 
That  was  why  she  hadn't  gone  to  normal  school. 
People  who  want  to  be  teachers  have  to  go  to 
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normal  school.  I  wondered  why  all  schools  were 
not  normal  schools. 

Amy  made  me  feel  sorry.  I  wanted  to  be  very 
good  to  her  right  away. 

I  said,  "You  can  still  become  a  teacher.  I  will 
take  care  of  your  little  sister/' 

Amy  said  softly,  "That's  very  sweet  of  you, 
dear,  but  one  must  face  life  as  it  is." 

The  way  she  said  it  my  heart  burst  to  find 
the  magic  word  to  make  her  happy.  Then  I  told 
her  that  my  Mother  wasn't  really  my  Mother, 
"I  met  her  in  Paris,  France."  I  said,  "My  father 
asked  her  to  stay  with  me,  he  had  to  travel.  He  is 
very,  very  rich.  He  owns  all  the  gold  and  dia- 
monds in  the  world,  and  they'll  be  arriving  in 
a  package  soon." 

Amy  laughed  and  said,  "You've  never  been  to 
Paris." 

I  said,  "I  have." 

She  said,  "Come  now,  don't  lie.  Never  tell  a 
lie.  You  know  about  'the  boy  who  cried  wolf 
and  'Matilda,  who  was  burned  to  death/  You 
know  what  those  stories  mean." 

I  told  her  that  they  meant  that  children  who 
lie  don't  always  lie. 

She  said,  "Not  at  all,  they  mean  never  tell  a 
lie." 

"I  can  make  up  something  I  like  more  than 
the  truth,"  I  said. 
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Amy  answered,  "It  doesn't  matter  what  you 
like,  you  have  to  tell  the  truth." 

"What  if  you  aren't  sure  what's  the  truth?" 

She  said,  "Ask  God." 

"Suppose  He  doesn't  answer  me  in  time  to 
answer  the  people  who  are  asking  me?" 

"Then  they  will  just  have  to  wait.  You  must 
believe  in  God.  There  are  people  who  don't  and 
that's  what's  wrong  with  the  world." 

What  would  happen  if  you  asked  one  of  those 
people  to  wait  for  your  answer?  I  asked  her, 
'Wouldn't  it  be  O.K.  to  tell  them  a  big  lie  since 
they  don't  believe  in  God  anyway?" 

She  said,  "No,  just  stick  to  your  guns,  even 
with  heathens." 

Then  she  said  we  should  talk  about  something 
else.  It  was  a  shame  I  didn't  know  how  to  tell 
time,  so  she  would  teach  me.  But  we  had  a  big 
fight  about  that  because  I  wanted  to  know  why 
she  was  so  sure  that  it  was  true,  what  time  it  was. 

She  said,  "It  has  been  worked  out  for  ages." 

I  said,  "Who  made  it  up?" 

Amy  said,  "Out  of  the  mystery  of  light  and 
dark,  hot  and  cold,  youth  and  age,  came  a  clock." 

I  couldn't  understand  how  out  of  such  big 
things  she  was  satisfied  with  a  tiny  thing  that 
ticked. 

"Does  everyone  believe  in  time?"  I  asked  her. 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 
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Then  it  wasn't  like  God;  all  people  believe  it, 
even  people  who  won't  wait  for  your  answer.  If 
one  of  those  people  asked  you  what  time  it  was 
and  you  told  them  it  was  half-past  six  and  held 
up  the  clock,  they'd  believe  it.  But  if  you  told 
them  you  were  asking  God  about  the  truth, 
they'd  make  trouble  if  they  didn't  get  your  answer 
in  time. 

Maybe  they'd  believe  you  if  you  could  show 
them  some  gadget,  that  worked,  for  God.  I  asked 
Amy  to  invent  one.  She  told  me  that  time  would 
go  by  without  clocks  and  that  God  would  be 
there  anyway. 

I  said,  "Still  and  all,  you  invent  one.  It  would 
be  a  good  invention." 

But  she  said  she  couldn't. 

The  nine  on  my  clock  looked  like  a  leaf.  It 
was  a  cuckoo  clock.  When  the  little  hand  was 
on  the  leaf  I  had  to  go  to  bed. 

Each  evening,  Amy  would  say,  "It's  time  to  go 
to  bed.  The  hand  is  on  the  leaf." 

While  I  had  the  measles,  she  said  she  would 
tell  me  something  I  must  never  forget  but  that 
she  had  to  wait  until  I  was  a  little  older. 

I  was  only  two  weeks  older  when  she  rushed 
into  my  room  one  morning  with  her  hat  on  and 
said  good-bye  to  me.  She  was  leaving.  I  asked 
her  to  please  stay,  I  liked  her  so  much. 

She  said,  "I  can't." 
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"What's  the  important  thing  you  promised  to 
tell  me?"  I  asked. 

Amy  said  quickly,  "You're  really  too  young, 
but  remember  it,  a  great  man  said  it,  'The  world 
would  be  better,  if  you  were.' 

"Stay.  Please,"  I  begged  her. 

"Your  Mother  fired  me.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  I've 
got  to  catch  a  trolley  car,"  and  she  rushed  out. 

All  I  could  think  about  was,  why  my  Mother 
fired  her.  How  could  she  be  so  mean?  Amy  was 
my  best  friend.  I  ran  to  my  Mother's  bedroom, 
but  her  door  was  locked.  I  ran  back  to  my  bed- 
room and  locked  my  door.  About  three  hours 
later,  according  to  the  cuckoo  clock,  my  Mother 
tried  to  get  into  my  room  but  I  wouldn't  let  her 
in.  I  told  her  I  wouldn't  let  her  in  until  she  got 
Amy  back.  She  said  through  the  door  that  Amy 
wasn't  tidy  enough.  I  told  her  that  Amy  was 
tidy  and  that  she  could  be  a  teacher  if  she  wanted 
to. 

My  Mother  screamed  through  the  door,  "Then 
she  shouldn't  be  a  maid." 

I  set  the  cuckoo  clock  on  nine  and  he  began  to 
cuckoo.  I  went  back  to  bed. 

My  Mother  came  to  the  door  again  and  said, 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

I  told  her  I  was  going  to  sleep  until  Amy 
came  back. 
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She  said,  "If  you  open  the  door  I'll  take  you 
to  the  country." 

I  suddenly  thought  maybe  she  was  planning 
to  take  care  of  me  herself.  I  thought  about  it  and 
opened  the  door. 

She  grabbed  me  and  gave  me  a  slap  and  said, 
"Don't  you  ever  try  that  again." 

I  said,  "What  about  the  country?" 

She  said,  "That's  next  week." 
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My  Mother  did  take  me  to  the  country. 

We  went  to  a  big  house.  There  were  a  lot  of 
people  there  and  a  few  children.  The  grown-ups 
were  very  busv  talking  to  each  other  and  lying 
in  the  sun.  I  found  one  little  girl,  my  size,  to 
play  with. 

Before  we  started  to  play,  she  had  been  sitting 
on  her  mother's  lap  and  her  mother  kissed  her 
and  said,  "Go  play." 

I  waited  for  her  to  see  me,  and  I  think  she 
liked  me  the  best  because  she  didn't  bother 
with  any  of  the  other  children  and  came  right 
over  to  me. 

We  rolled  down  a  hill  covered  with  daisies 
about  three  times.  Then  we  went  for  a  walk. 
She  told  me  there  was  a  haunted  house  in  the 
woods  by  a  brook  that  we  could  swim  in. 

I  asked  her  who  was  haunting  the  house.  She 
said  it  was  haunted  by  the  holy  ghost,  the  same 
one  that  came  out  on  Halloween. 

We  made  necklaces  and  bracelets  and  crowns 
of  daisies  to  wear  when  we  went  to  visit  the 
haunted  house.  We  walked  through  a  wood  and 
she  held  my  hand. 
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The  haunted  house  was  a  little  old,  gray  house 
with  a  steeple  hidden  in  the  trees.  Some  of  the 
windows  were  broken.  I  wanted  to  go  in  right 
away  but  she  said  that  we  should  bathe  in  the 
brook  first,  because  we  had  to  look  our  best  or 
the  ghost  wouldn't  think  we  had  any  respect  for 
him. 

I  wanted  to  know  how  she  knew  that  the 
ghost  was  a  man  and  she  said  that  all  men  are 
spooky. 

We  took  off  all  our  clothes  except  for  the 
daisies  and  sat  in  the  brook,  because  we  thought 
the  water  would  freshen  them.  When  we  were 
clean  we  sat  on  the  grass  to  let  the  sun  dry  us 
off  so  we  wouldn't  get  our  dresses  wet. 

She  told  me  she  knew  a  secret  of  love,  that 
she  knew  who  loved  her  and  who  didn't.  She 
could  tell  with  daisies.  She  told  me  to  think  hard 
about  whether  I  loved  her  or  not,  and  not  to 
tell  her  and  that  she  would  tell  me  with  a  daisy. 
I  thought  hard  and  I  loved  her  so  very  much. 

Then  she  took  a  daisy  and  with  a  petal  she 
said,  "She  loves  me,"  and  pulled  it  off,  and  with 
the  next  one,  "She  loves  me  not,"  and  pulled 
another  petal  off. 

She  did  this  all  the  way  around  the  flower. 
The  last  petal  said  I  loved  her,  and  she  gave  me 
a  great  big  kiss. 

Then  she  wanted  to  find  out  about  her  mother 
and  her  mother  loved  her. 
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Next,  it  was  my  turn.  The  little  girl  loved  me 
too  and  I  kissed  her  back.  As  I  got  to  the  last  few 
petals  of  my  Mother's  daisy  I  realized  it  wasn't 
going  to  come  out  right. 

I  think  the  little  girl  realized  it  too,  because 
I  looked  up  at  her  and  she  said,  "Go  ahead, 
sometimes  there's  a  baby  petal  stuck  under  a 
big  one." 

When  I  finished  she  said  not  to  worry,  that 
she  knew  a  way  to  get  even  with  my  Mother, 
and  that  she  would  tell  me  after  we  went 
through  the  haunted  house. 

We  put  our  clothes  on  and  pinched  our  cheeks 
(she  said  to  bring  out  the  roses)  and  we  went 
into  the  haunted  house.  It  smelled  like  an  old 
secret.  We  heard  noises  like  feathers  fluttering 
and  saw  spiders  in  their  webs.  It  was  all  dusk 
color. 

She  told  me  she  heard  a  mouse  crying  and 
then  there  was  a  little  pool  of  water  on  the  floor 
where  she'd  been  standing.  I  asked  her  what  it 
was.  She  said  it  was  the  mouse's  tears. 

We  found  a  turtle  in  the  fireplace.  She  told 
me  that  it  was  the  same  turtle  that  had  beaten 
the  hare  and  that  he  was  so  tired  after  that,  he 
never  left  the  house.  I  told  her  he  was  dead.  She 
said  that  it  didn't  make  any  difference  in  a 
haunted  house. 

There  was  a  rickety  rocking  chair  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  I  went  to  sit  in  it,  so  did  she. 
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We  sat  in  it  together  and  rocked.  I  wished  we 
were  sisters. 

After  a  while  we  walked  up  a  staircase  and 
were  in  a  big  room  with  three  walls.  The  missing 
wall  was  the  top  of  a  tree.  We  stood  there  facing 
the  tree  and  she  asked  me  if  I  saw  the  ghost. 
I  asked  where  he  was.  She  said  he  was  in  the 
tree,  looking  right  at  us.  I  said  Fd  look  hard.  The 
leaves  and  branches  rustled  and  moved  in  front 
of  the  sky. 

I  saw  him. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  tree  in  a  way 
that  made  him  seem  to  have  red  hair.  I  asked 
her  if  he  was  a  redhead.  She  said  that  he  dyed 
his  hair  quite  a  few  times  a  day.  Once  when  he'd 
had  a  lot  of  worries  his  hair  turned  white,  at 
night  it  was  black,  sometimes  it  was  yellow, 
often  blue. 

We  couldn't  decide  how  to  leave  the  house, 
whether  to  slide  down  the  bannister  or  climb 
down  the  tree.  We  climbed  down  the  tree  all 
over  the  ghost. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tree  I  asked  her  how  to 
get  even  with  my  Mother  on  account  of  the 
secret  the  daisy  told  me.  She  said  that  we  should 
poison  her  with  wild  strawberries.  I  was  not  sure 
that  wild  strawberries  were  poison,  but  she  said 
they  were. 

We  gathered  leaves  to  make  a  basket  to  hold 
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the  wild  strawberries.  We  made  a  nice  big  basket. 
She  said  that  we'd  give  them  to  my  Mother  for 
a  present.  She  would  eat  them  and  die  instantly. 
There  were  a  lot  of  wild  strawberries  around. 
We  picked  the  biggest  ones  we  saw  and  washed 
them  in  the  brook  and  put  them  in  the  basket 
of  leaves. 

It  was  a  long  walk  back  to  the  house.  I  was 
carrying  the  basket  of  wild  strawberries,  hoping 
we'd  get  lost.  But  she  knew  the  way. 

She  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  she  was  smart 
and  had  good  ideas.  I  told  her,  yes.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  good  idea  to  poison  my  Mother  with 
wild  strawberries.  She  told  me  she  once  stole 
her  grandmother's  false  teeth  for  making  her  go 
to  bed  too  early. 

Everyone  was  in  the  house  when  we  got  there. 
I  gave  my  Mother  the  basketful  and  told  her 
they  had  been  washed  and  were  all  ready  to  eat. 
We  stood  there  and  watched. 

She  said,  "How  sweet  of  you,"  and  stuck  one 
in  her  mouth  but  she  spit  it  right  out.  "Too  bit- 
ter, darling,  they're  not  ripe  enough  yet." 

My  friend  was  back  on  her  mother's  lap. 

Her  mother  said,  "Go  play." 

We  went  to  the  kitchen  and  sprinkled  a  lot 
of  sugar  over  the  wild  strawberries  and  ate  them 
all  up. 

I  kept  the  daisy  crown  and  necklace  and  brace- 
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let  long  after  the  daisies  had  wilted.  And  before 
I  threw  them  away,  I  took  one  wilted  daisy  and 
gave  my  Mother  another  chance.  She  loved  me, 
and  I  was  so  glad  she  wasn't  dead. 
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In  one  of  the  buildings  we  lived  in,  I  made 
a  friend.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  janitor. 

Her  mother  was  dead. 

My  Mother  told  me  she  was  hunchback.  She 
had  beautiful  hair.  She  couldn't  walk  very  fast 
but  she  talked  to  me  a  lot.  She  gave  me  a  book 
called  Hamlet.  I  couldn't  read  it,  but  it  was  a 
beautiful  book. 

One  night  I  had  dinner  with  her  in  the  base- 
ment— that's  where  her  apartment  was.  I  felt 
funny  about  going  visiting  for  dinner  because 
I  hated  liver.  I  thought  they  might  have  it 
for  dinner,  and  I  would  have  to  be  polite  and 
eat  it,  and  then  I  might  vomit.  But  they  had  the 
most  wonderful  dinner  I  ever  had,  and  for  always 
after  that  it  was  my  favorite.  Her  father  baked 
a  loaf  of  bread  right  in  front  of  us,  and  with  it 
we  had  butter  and  big  raw  white  onions  and 
stewed  tomatoes. 

She  was  my  best  friend.  I  invited  her  to  dinner 
too,  but  we  ate  meals  and  I  hated  meals.  We  had 
more  fun  at  her  house.  Once  I  stayed  overnight 
and  we  played  ghosts  with  the  sheets.  We 
laughed  all  night  long. 
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I  missed  her  a  lot  when  we  moved  away. 

We  moved  to  a  finer  place.  I  mean,  one  with 
a  doorman  and  elevator  men  dressed  up  like  gen- 
erals. One  of  the  doormen  brought  me  three 
tadpoles  in  a  jar  of  water  the  day  after  his  day 
off.  I  liked  them  very  much  and  put  them  on 
the  window  sill,  but  my  Mother  took  them  away 
and  said  they  didn't  fit  in  with  the  color  scheme 
of  my  room.  I  thought  that  water  color  went 
with  all  other  colors — you  could  hardly  see  the 
three  black  dots  that  were  the  tadpoles.  I  didn't 
feel  terrible  about  it,  but  I  would  have  if  the 
doorman  had  found  out,  because  I  was  sure  it 
had  been  a  lot  of  trouble  for  him  to  bring  them 
on  the  subway,  especially  if  he  didn't  find  a  seat 
that  day.  But  I  didn't  think  he  ever  would  find 
out  because  my  Mother  never  seemed  to  invite 
him  up.  Of  course,  if  he  looked  in  the  garbage, 
he  would  know. 

That  wasn't  the  only  time  we  moved — we 
moved  a  lot — and  each  time  our  place  was  big- 
ger and  finer. 

Once  my  room  was  so  beautiful  I  wasn't  al- 
lowed to  play  in  it. 

I  thought  it  was  nice  to  be  in  such  places,  but 
one  thing  began  to  worry  me  when  I  thought 
about  it.  And  I  thought  about  it  more  and  more 
all  the  time. 

There  was  one  fairy  story  called  The  Fisher- 
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man  and  His  Wife  that  I  read  over  and  over 
again.  It  was  about  a  poor  fisherman  and  his 
wife  who  lived  in  a  little  fishing  shack  by  the 
sea.  The  fisherman  was  a  humble  man.  But 
things  happened  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  wish  for  things  and  his  wishes  were 
granted. 

His  wife  told  him  what  to  wish  for. 

They  wished  for  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
When  they  settled  in  the  new  place,  they  were 
very  happy.  Then,  after  a  while,  the  wife  be- 
came discontented  and  told  the  fisherman  to 
wish  for  an  even  better  place.  He  did  and  they 
got  it.  This  wrent  on  until  they  had  a  castle,  then 
a  palace,  and,  finally,  the  biggest  and  best  place 
in  the  whole  world. 

But  soon  the  wife  got  unhappy  again  and  told 
the  fisherman  to  wish  that  something  or  other 
be  done  to  the  sun.  Then  the  good  fairy  got  mad 
because  the  wife  was  so  greedy  and  sent  them 
back  to  the  old  fishing  shack  by  the  sea,  and 
wouldn't  let  them  wish  any  more. 

I  thought  maybe  that  would  happen  to  my 
Mother  and  me,  if  we  got  greedy  and  disrespect- 
ful of  the  sun  and  things  like  that.  But  I  didn't 
want  to  tell  my  Mother  about  it  because  I 
thought  that  if  it  was  going  to  happen,  she 
would  have  a  better  time  now,  not  knowing 
about  it.  Anyway  I  didn't  think  she  would  try 
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to  do  anything  to  the  sun,  because  she  slept 
all  day. 

One  day,  I  asked  my  Mother  if  we  were  what 
was  called  settled.  She  said  that  we  weren't  be- 
cause we  were  going  to  move  in  about  a  month. 
And  we  did — to  an  even  finer  place. 
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In  the  afternoons,  I  used  to  play  in  the  park. 
The  new  maid  would  sit  on  a  bench  while  I 
played.  I  used  to  wander  quite  far  off,  but  she 
was  always  busy  talking  to  a  taxi-driver  so  she 
didn't  notice.  She  liked  him  very  much. 

One  day  I  heard  him  say  to  her,  "I  love  you." 

I  rode  my  bicycle  a  lot.  It  was  a  two-wheeler. 
I  knew  how  to  get  on  and  ride  but  I  didn't  know 
how  to  get  off.  I  always  had  to  fall  off.  Some  of 
the  time  I'd  roller  skate  but  most  of  the  time  I 
looked  for  four-leaf  clovers. 

One  day  a  little  boy  saw  me  fall  off  my  bicycle. 
He  came  over  and  helped  me  up.  He  asked  me 
if  I  knew  how  to  stand  on  my  head.  I  said  I  did. 
He  said  he  would  show  me  how  to  get  off  my 
bicycle  without  falling  if  I  would  stand  on  my 
head.  I  stood  on  my  head,  and  he  showed  me 
something  about  brakes  and  how  to  do  it.  It  was 
really  very  easy.  After  that  he  asked  me  to  stand 
on  my  head  again.  I  did.  I  didn't  mind  at  all 
because  I  liked  him. 

I  stood  on  my  head  most  of  the  afternoon. 

I  asked  him  if  he'd  be  in  the  park  tomorrow. 
He  said  he  lived  far  away  but  that  he'd  be  back 
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in  the  park  as  soon  as  he  could.  I  never  saw  him 
there  again. 

On  the  way  home  from  the  park  that  day,  I 
told  the  maid  about  the  boy  and  the  bicycle  and 
how  he  liked  it  when  I  stood  on  my  head.  She 
said  that  I  was  very  silly  and  that  all  the  boy 
wanted  was  to  see  my  panties. 
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Every  Saturday  morning  I  went  to  dancing 
class.  There  were  six  little  girls  in  the  class,  and 
we  were  learning  to  be  ballet  dancers.  The 
teacher  was  very  pretty,  and  a  man  played  the 
piano  for  us  to  dance  to.  After  we  had  been 
going  for  about  three  months,  we  made  up  our 
own  ballet. 

Each  girl  was  a  flower,  one  was  a  rose,  a  violet, 
a  daisy,  a  peony,  a  buttercup,  and  I  was  a  tulip. 
The  teacher  was  the  good  fairy.  We  danced 
around  the  fairy  any  way  we  wanted  to. 

We  made  our  own  costumes  out  of  paper.  My 
skirt  was  made  of  four  big  purple  petals,  and 
my  top  was  made  of  green  paper. 

When  we  were  ready  we  invited  our  mothers 
to  come  and  watch  us. 

Five  came. 

WTiile  we  were  dancing  I  didn't  feel  well.  I 
caught  hold  of  the  fairy's  hand  and  didn't  let  go. 

She  whispered,  "Do  it  the  way  you  did  in 
class." 

I  let  go  and  sat  in  front  of  her  to  the  music. 
I  must  have  been  in  the  way  because  one  of  the 
other  girls  stepped  on  one  of  my  tulip  petals  and 
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it  tore  off.  I  did  a  somersault  in  front  of  the 
fairy  because  I  couldn't  just  sit  there  without 
my  petal.  I  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it  so  I 
tore  off  all  my  petals  and  took  my  top  off — all 
in  time  to  the  music.  The  fairy  shook  her  head 
at  me.  I  left  her  and  climbed  on  top  of  the 
piano  and  started  to  sing  with  the  music.  The 
man  who  played  the  piano  winked  at  me.  I 
jumped  off  and  burst  into  tears  because  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  more  to  do.  Everyone  clapped. 

One  of  the  mamas  told  me  I  had  a  lot  of 
personality.  The  teacher  said  I  was  nervous.  The 
other  girls  didn't  say  anything. 

When  I  got  home  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
about  a  lady  with  a  lot  of  time  who  sold  it  to  me 
for  a  penny.  I  woke  up  as  she  was  about  to  give 
it  to  me. 

My  Mother  was  standing  by  me  and  said, 
"How's  my  baby?" 

I  said,  "Fine." 
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From  my  bedroom  I'd  listen  to  my  Mother 
playing  her  records.  She  would  sing  along  with 
them  as  she  got  ready  to  go  out.  She  played 
mostly  Helen  Morgan  records. 

Sometimes  she  let  me  watch  her  dress.  She 
had  a  lot  of  fairy  dresses. 

I  wondered  what  it  was  to  go  out.  I  wondered 
what  "out"  was.  The  way  my  Mother  dressed  I 
thought  "out"  must  be  something  like  a  corona- 
tion. But  she  told  me  "out"  was  a  party  or  the 
movies  or  a  restaurant  or  friends  or  business.  I 
asked  her  if  it  was  fun. 

She  said,  "Oh  darling,  it's  a  big  bore." 

I  asked  her  why  she  went  so  much  then. 

She  said,  "C'est  la  vie" 

It  sounded  so  pretty,  I  thought  it  must  be  a 
good  reason. 

I  told  her  I  missed  her  when  she  went  out. 
She  told  me  she'd  get  me  a  dog.  And  she  did. 

He  was  wonderful  and  he  played  with  me  all 
the  time.  He  was  a  fox  terrier  and  his  name  was 
Teddy.  My  Mother  said  he  was  a  thoroughbred 
and  that  that  was  why  he  chewed  up  all  the 
ribbons  she'd  tie  around  his  neck. 
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Her  lady  friend,  the  one  that  the  animals  for- 
got to  scare  in  the  park,  was  there  sometimes 
while  my  Mother  was  dressing  to  go  out.  She 
would  tell  her  what  to  wear  and  sometimes  my 
Mother  listened  to  her. 

Whenever  she  talked  to  me  at  all,  she'd  ask 
me  what  I  wanted  to  be  when  I  was  grown-up. 
I  always  told  her  whatever  I  could  think  of  at 
the  time.  And  she  would  always  say,  "I  thought 
so." 

And  the  conversation  was  always  over  then. 

It  was  that  way  even  when  I  told  her  I  wanted 
to  be  a  lion-tamer. 

She  always  kept  telling  my  Mother  to  hurry. 
And  when  my  Mother  asked  her  what  hat  she 
should  wear  she  picked  out  my  Mothers  worst 
hat.  It  had  a  big  feather  coming  around  the  side 
that  tickled  her  in  the  eye.  She  called  it  a  bird 
of  paradise.  I  thought  she  was  lying,  because  a 
dumb-looking  feather  couldn't  possibly  have  a 
name  like  that. 

While  they  were  talking  I  took  the  hat,  and 
Teddy  and  I  went  under  the  bed.  When  my 
Mother  was  ready  to  put  her  hat  on,  she  couldn't 
find  it  but  she  heard  us  under  the  bed.  Teddy 
was  chewing  up  what  the  lady  called  a  bird  of 
paradise.  They  kept  calling  us  to  come  out  but 
we  wouldn't.  The  lady  looked  under  the  bed 
and  told  me  I'd  better  come  out.  I  told  her  no. 
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I  could  see  her  ankles  and  hear  her  saying  to 
my  Mother,  "Why  don't  you  put  that  one  in 
boarding  school?" 

Teddy  bit  her  in  the  ankle.  She  screamed  and 
so  did  my  Mother  and  we  came  out  with  the 
chewed  up  hat. 

My  Mother  told  me  to  go  right  to  bed.  I 
looked  at  the  clock  and  told  her  that  the  hand 
wasn't  on  the  leaf. 

She  said,  "I'll  leaf  you — right  on  your  sweet 
ass."  I  went  to  my  room. 

I  was  sure  she  was  glad  that  Teddy  bit  the 
lady.  But  I  guess  she  wasn't,  because  I  never 
saw  Teddy  again. 

In  bed  that  night  I  couldn't  remember  how 
the  whole  thing  had  started,  then  I  remembered 
how  that  lady  always  asked  me  what  I  wanted 
to  be  when  I  was  grown-up  even  though  she 
always  thought  so.  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted 
to  be.  I  guess  I  just  wanted  to  be  grown-up. 

Grown-up  was  spelled  differently  when  I 
thought  about  it.  I  spelled  it  in  my  head — groan- 
up — because  I  found  myself  groaning  a  few 
times  in  my  sleep  while  I  was  growing.  They 
say  you  grow  while  you  sleep.  I  thought  of  all 
the  nights  of  growing  and  groaning  before  you 
are  groan-up. 

From  the  grown-ups  I  saw  I  supposed  it  had 
more  to  do  with  size  than  anything  else.  Apart 
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from  being  the  right  size,  I  wanted  to  be  some- 
thing that  others  like,  perhaps  an  explorer,  an 
actress,  a  ballerina,  an  English  Lady,  a  pilot,  a 
merry  widow,  a  newspaper  reporter;  anything 
that  has  friends.  I  was  sure  I  didn't  want  to  be 
the  lady  who  got  bit  by  the  dog  or  a  caught  thief 
or  someone  who  had  gotten  tired  from  growing 
and  groaning.  But  my  biggest  wish  was  for  that 
lady  not  to  come  to  the  house  any  more. 
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When  it  rained,  I'd  watch  the  new  maid 
clean  my  Mother's  room.  My  Mother  called  her  a 
jewel.  I  guess  because  her  name  was  Pearl.  I 
liked  to  help  her  dust  because  she'd  let  me  use 
the  big  red  feather  duster. 

We'd  had  more  different  maids  than  even 
places  to  live.  They  were  all  nice. 

I  always  dusted  the  two  tables  on  each  side 
of  my  Mother's  bed  and  I  was  very  careful  not 
to  break  any  of  the  little  china  things  on  them. 
She  had  a  little  pink  elephant  with  blue  forget- 
me-nots  in  his  trunk  and  a  pink  ash  tray  shaped 
like  a  shell  on  one  side  of  the  bed.  On  the  other 
she  had  a  vase  of  fake  flowers  made  out  of  wax 
and  a  picture  of  herself  in  a  silver  frame  playing 
with  pearls. 

My  Mother  was  very  neat  and  fussy  so  I  had 
to  put  the  objects  back  in  the  exact  same  spot 
they  had  been  in  after  I  dusted  the  tops  of  the 
tables.  I  also  dusted  the  dressing  table  and  had 
to  be  careful  to  get  the  fake  perfume  bottles  back 
in  the  right  place.  I  knew  they  were  fake  because 
I  had  helped  the  maid  fill  them  with  tea. 

One  rainy  afternoon  when  I  was  dusting  I 
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saw  a  very  big  burned  circle  under  the  pink 
shell  ash  tray.  It  seemed  so  much  bigger  than 
a  cigarette  burn.  She  was  so  fussy  I  didn't  see 
how  she  could  have  let  that  happen  and  I 
wondered  where  she  had  found  such  a  great  big 
cigarette. 
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That  summer  I  joined  a  group  of  children 
that  went  to  Jones  Beach  once  a  week.  We  ate 
lunch  on  the  sand  and  played  ball  and  went 
swimming.  I  made  a  sea-shell  collection  but  only 
of  sea  shells  that  whispered  when  you  held  them 
to  your  ear.  I  made  a  pair  of  earrings  out  of  two 
small  shells  for  my  Mother  for  next  Mother's 
Day,  hoping  they  would  whisper  to  her.  She  said 
they  were  very  good-looking. 

We  had  to  go  swimming  in  twos.  My  partner 
was  a  boy.  He  ducked  me  whenever  he  could, 
and  once  I  thought  I  was  going  to  drown.  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  see  what  it  was  like.  It  was 
beautiful.  I  saw  a  sea  horse. 

Someone  pulled  me  up  by  my  hair  and  slapped 
the  boy.  It  was  the  group  organizer. 

On  Labor  Day  we  went  for  the  last  time.  I 
sat  and  watched  the  boy  dig  the  biggest  hole  I 
ever  saw  in  the  sand.  When  he  was  finished  he 
told  me  to  get  in  it.  I  started  to  cry.  It  scared 
me  in  a  terrible  way,  and  I  didn't  know  why. 
I  think  I  thought  he  was  going  to  bury  me  in 
the  sand,  the  way  he  tried  to  bury  me  in  the  sea. 
I  didn't  really  mind  the  sea  because  all  the  water 
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in  my  eyes  didn't  feel  so  different,  something 
like  a  lot  of  tears.  But  if  I  opened  my  eyes  in 
the  hole  they'd  see  sand  and  get  full  of  it.  Besides 
it  was  the  last  day  and  maybe  no  one  would  come 
back  to  find  me.  He  tried  to  push  me  in.  But  I 
pushed  him  in  and  fell  on  top  of  him.  He 
scratched  my  leg.  I  grabbed  his  nose  and  pulled 
it  until  he  screamed  for  help. 

The  group  organizer  came  and  got  us  out  and 
separated  us. 

In  the  station  wagon  driving  back  to  the  city 
he  asked  me  if  I  liked  him.  I  told  him  no.  He 
said  he  didn't  like  me  either.  I  told  him  he  was 
growing  up  to  be  a  murderer.  He  asked  me  what 
I  was  growing  up  to  be.  I  told  him  I  was  growing 
up  to  be  my  Mother. 

He  said,  "That's  a  hot  one." 

I  dreamed  about  him  one  night.  I  dreamed 
that  we  were  in  school  and  he  began  to  chase 
me  through  the  halls,  and  when  I  got  to  a  flight 
of  stairs,  I  was  terrified  he'd  catch  me  because 
I'd  have  to  take  each  step;  but  instead  I  flew 
over  the  stairs  to  the  bottom  and  he  couldn't; 
he  had  to  take  each  step.  He  didn't  catch  me — 
he  just  scared  me. 

I  woke  up  then  and  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom 
but  I  was  still  scared  and  I  didn't  want  to  walk 
across  the  room  to  the  bathroom  in  the  dark, 
alone.  I  called  my  Mother.  She  wasn't  home  or 
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didn't  hear  me.  I  didn't  know  what  time  it  was. 
I  lay  there  for  a  while.  After  a  while  I  didn't 
feel  afraid  any  more.  It  seemed  I  walked  across 
the  room  to  the  bathroom  and  then  back  to  my 
bed,  but  I  didn't.  I  woke  up  suddenly. 
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That  Thanksgiving  I  had  company  just  for 
me.  My  Mother  said  she  had  to  go  away  on 
business  to  Lake  Placid.  The  new  maid  we  had 
then  said  she  would  invite  her  niece  to  have 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  us  and  that  we  would 
be  very  elegant  and  have  squab  as  there  weren't 
enough  of  us  for  turkey.  She  acted  as  though 
squab  would  taste  very  good  but  it  didn't  have 
any  white  meat  on  it.  I  never  ate  dark  meat.  I 
didn't  like  to  eat  the  parts  of  anything  that  ever 
touched  the  ground,  like  legs  and  the  bottom. 
The  squab  tasted  as  if  it  had  been  rolling  on  the 
ground. 

When  her  niece  arrived  she  said,  "Dearie,  this 
is  my  beautiful  little  niece." 

She  had  long  black  curls.  The  maid  must 
have  thought  I  was  ugly  because  I  had  short 
straight  yellow  hair.  Her  dress  was  pretty  too. 
It  looked  like  what  Bo-peep  wore.  My  dress  was 
made  of  wool  from  England.  It  didn't  puff  out 
anywhere  like  hers  did.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
that  my  Mother  was  decorating  the  apartment 
in  English. 

I  showed  her  all  my  toys.  She  liked  my  doll 
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because  it  had  a  lot  of  clothes.  She  said  that  my 
Mother  really  knew  how  to  sew.  It  was  true.  I 
once  saw  her  sew  herself  into  a  dress. 

She  said  that  she  wanted  to  play  "grown-ups," 
and  I  was  so  glad  that  we  had  the  same  favorite 
game.  But  she  didn't  play  "grown-ups"  the  way 
I  did.  She  thought  it  meant  playing  with  the 
doll.  She  told  the  doll  sweet  things.  She  told 
the  doll  she  loved  her  and  that  she  would  take 
good  care  of  her  and  feed  her  and  bathe  her 
and  that  she  would  sing  her  to  sleep. 

I  played  the  doll's  papa.  I  couldn't  think  of  a 
thing  to  say  to  the  doll.  I  put  on  my  red  fireman's 
costume  so  I'd  look  like  a  man. 

I  don't  think  she  liked  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner because  she  said  we  weren't  eating  what  the 
Pilgrims  ate.  I  told  her  we  were — that  the  big 
Pilgrims  ate  turkey  but  the  little  Pilgrims  ate 
squab.  She  said  it  wasn't  true,  that  they  all  had 
big  birds.  But  I  stuck  to  it  and  told  her  that  the 
litde  ones  had  little  birds.  She  still  didn't  believe 
me.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she  could  eat  a  whole 
turkey.  She  said  that  didn't  matter — that  it  was 
something  like  Santa  Claus,  something  in  your 
heart.  But  I  won  the  fight  because  I  reminded 
her  that  you  put  the  turkey  in  your  mouth.  The 
maid  didn't  take  sides.  She  just  told  us  to  shut 
up. 

After  dinner  we  went  into  the  living  room  and 
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the  maid  lit  the  fake  fire  in  the  fireplace  with  a 
plug.  It  looked  like  a  bunch  of  smashed  up  red 
electric  bulbs  and  you  couldn't  pop  popcorn  in 
it.  You  couldn't  see  dancing  pictures  in  it  and  it 
didn't  have  a  lovely  smell.  We  sat  in  front  of  it 
as  though  it  were  real.  Then  the  maid  said  it  was 
the  proper  time  to  thank  God  for  things.  The 
little  girl  thanked  God  for  her  relatives  and  her 
good  marks  in  school  and  her  new  shoes.  The 
maid  thanked  him  for  his  mercy  and  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  that  she  didn't  have  any  more 
cavities.  I  was  sick  of  God  but  I  thanked  him  for 
my  raincoat  and  my  magic  set  because  I  had 
company. 

I  refused  to  say  my  prayer  that  night.  But  I 
did  ask  God  to  fix  it  so  that  I  could  fly  away. 
Then  I  took  it  all  back  and  told  him  I  was  just 
kidding  and  said  my  prayer. 
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At  school  I  always  seemed  to  enter  the  class 
in  the  middle  of  the  term,  after  all  the  others 
had  gotten  to  know  each  other.  It's  worse  to  be 
a  stranger  among  people  who  know  each  other 
— but  I  guess  if  everyone  there  had  been  a 
stranger  at  the  same  time,  they  wouldn't  be  real 
strangers. 

School  smelled  awful  and  I  didn't  know  why 
because  children  don't. 

Now  and  then  the  children  became  very 
strange  like  the  time  a  bunch  of  them  rushed 
into  the  classroom  and  yelled,  "Two — Four — 

Six — Eight! Who    do    we    appreciate? 

Miss  Moncrief! — Miss  Moncrief! Yey!" 

Mostly,  though,  the  teachers  were  strange.  I 
remember  one  who  sniffed  after  each  sentence. 
And  another  who  had  a  favorite  child.  One  other 
told  me  that  I  went  to  the  bathroom  too  much. 

I  went  to  many  schools,  even  one  that  my 
Mother  called  a  progressive  school.  The  idea 
there  was  to  express  yourself  freely.  One  girl, 
whose  name  was  Marjorie,  expressed  herself  by 
suddenly  giving  me  a  bloody  nose  and  saying, 
"Rats  for  the  democrats."  I  think  she  was  mad  at 
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me  because  I  wore  a  brand  new  coat  made  of 
pony  skin.  She  said  I  was  rich.  I  knew  I  was 
rich  because  I  had  been  so  poor.  I  wanted  to  be 
friends — so  I  told  her  I  had  been  poor.  She  said 
it  was  now  that  counted.  I  told  her  that  I  felt 
better  rich.  She  said  I  would  be  sorry.  I  wasn't. 

I  learned  about  dinosaurs  and  mermaids  there. 

I  left  suddenly  before  I  had  finished  my  proj- 
ect. My  project  was  to  write  a  book  about  the 
Neanderthal  man. 

In  the  next  school  I  didn't  know  any  of  the 
things  the  others  knew.  That  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  while  because  the  thing  that  I  hated 
most  in  school  was  to  stand  out.  I  tried  to  learn 
the  lessons  well  enough  not  to  be  called  stupid, 
and  yet  not  so  well  that  I  would  be  singled  out 
as  smart. 

One  day  the  teacher  gave  us  all  paper  and 
pencils  and  rulers  and  said,  "All  right,  children 
— margins." 

Everyone  got  busy  and  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  I  watched  the  boy  at  the  next  desk  use  his 
ruler  to  draw  a  line  up  and  down  the  paper 
about  an  inch  from  the  left  edge.  For  some 
reason  I  thought  that  the  idea  was  to  draw  those 
lines  all  the  way  across  the  paper.  So  I  did  and 
when  I  looked  up  the  teacher  was  standing  over 
me.  She  took  my  paper  and  held  it  up  to  the 
class,  and  then  everybody  laughed. 
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I  was  luckier  the  time  I  was  a  monitor  and 
had  to  take  an  envelope  to  the  principal's  office. 
On  my  way  to  the  office,  I  fell  down  a  whole 
flight  of  stairs. 

But  nobody  knew. 

The  nicest  neatest  thing  I  learned  in  school 
was  that  two  plus  two  equals  four. 

But  they  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  how  to 
feel  good,  or  how  to  get  along  with  Marjorie.  I 
guess  thev  didn't  know,  either. 

The  very  best  thing  about  school  was  that  I 
wasn't  the  tallest  or  the  shortest,  the  thinnest  or 
the  fattest,  the  brightest  or  the  dullest,  and  that 
I  was  never  the  captain  of  the  hockey  team, 
but  I  didn't  sneak  through  all  the  school  days. 
There  were  a  few  times  when  I  thought  I  was 
getting  into  a  lot  of  glory. 

I  wrote  a  play  about  a  mermaid  who  didn't 
like  fish  for  dinner.  The  sea  shells  were  awfully 
upset  because  she  was  getting  too  thin  so  they 
made  friends  with  a  child  who  played  by  the 
sea.  The  happy  ending  was  that  the  child  put 
sweets  in  the  sea  shells  for  the  mermaid  to  have 
for  dinner.  I  had  some  pirates  in  it  to  spice  it  up. 
I  used  them  like  the  Greek  choruses  we  were 
learning  about.  After  each  line  they  would  go 
"ha  ha"  to  try  to  make  the  audience  laugh,  and 
they  would  throw  a  good  sea  shell  down  the 
gangplank. 
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I  made  a  beautiful  fishtail  for  the  mermaid  by 
making  holes  in  tops  of  tin  cans  and  sewing  them 
on  a  piece  of  sea-green  satine.  At  the  bottom  I 
sewed  a  sea-blue  fan  with  silver  stars  stuck  all 
over  it.  I  got  the  stars  from  the  teacher.  They 
were  courtesy  stars.  I  painted  gold  curls  on  a 
piece  of  apricot  chiffon  for  her  hair.  I  was  sure 
I'd  get  the  part  of  the  mermaid,  but  the  girl  with 
the  most  courtesy  stars  got  it.  I  wondered  if  I 
hadn't  reminded  the  teacher  of  courtesy  when 
I  asked  for  those  silver  stars,  and  I  hated  the 
little  fan  after  that. 

But  the  teacher  didn't  forget  me. 

When  the  play  was  over  and  the  parents  were 
applauding,  the  teacher  cried,  "Author!  Author!" 

I  came  out  and  curtseyed  and  for  some  reason, 
I  can't  remember  why,  I  wore  a  diamond  tiara. 

But  I  did  get  a  part  in  the  next  school.  We 
did  Bluebeard  in  French.  La  Barbe  Bleu.  But 
when  any  of  the  cast  addressed  Bluebeard  they 
called  him  Barber.  I  didn't  because  I  had  only 
one  line. 

It  was,  "Admirez  la  beaute  de  ses  tafisseries." 

It  was  hard  to  figure  which  word  to  empha- 
size. Since  I  wanted  to  make  a  hit,  I  finally  de- 
cided on  the  biggest  word  in  the  sentence — 
tafisseries. 

The  teacher  said  it  sounded  unnatural  but  I 
told  her  that  that  was  the  way  I  felt  it,  and  be- 
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cause  it  was  a  progressive  school,  that  was  the 
end  of  it. 

After  many  years  of  going  to  schools  I  got  a 
lead  in  an  operetta.  The  teacher  said  I  had  the 
best  singing  voice  in  the  class.  I  guess  it  was 
because  I  had  practiced  the  most,  singing  "Why 
Was  I  Bornr"  It  was  practically  the  only  song 
I  knew. 

I  played  Patience,  the  milkmaid.  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  had  it  written  down  that  the  part  of 
the  heroine  should  be  played  very  lightly  and 
gracefully.  I  played  the  whole  part  standing  on 
my  tiptoes. 

I  sang,  "I  cannot  tell  what  this  love  may  be — 
that  cometh  to  all  but  not  to  me." 

I  thought  I  gave  it  a  lot  of  feeling.  I  married 
Archibald  who  was  played  by  a  big  girl  with  a 
skin  that  looked  like  tapioca  pudding  with  a  few 
of  the  cook's  hairs  caught  in  it.  For  a  curtain 
call,  I  threw  a  kiss  at  the  audience  the  way  I 
thought  it  would  be  done  at  the  opera. 

We  had  a  tea  after  the  play  and  some  of  the 
parents  told  me  I  had  talent.  And  that  if  I  was 
willing  to  work  hard  I  might  turn  out  to  be  an- 
other Jenny  Lind.  I'd  never  heard  of  her  but  I 
felt  very  happy  and  couldn't  wait  to  tell  my 
Mother  all  about  it. 
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I  kept  a  diary  when  I  went  to  Europe.  I  was 
very  excited  when  my  Mother  told  me  that  she 
was  taking  me  with  her  because  I  liked  the  idea 
of  other  people  thinking  I  had  gone  to  Europe.  I 
didn't  write  in  the  diary  every  single  day  because 
it  was  very  much  like  it  was  at  home.  But  the 
docks  and  the  airports  and  the  stations  made  it 
seem  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  very  exciting. 
On  the  boat,  going  over,  I  wrote: 

Tuesday:  We  have  been  on  the  lie  de  France  since 
yesterday.  I  ate  some  cantaloupe  with  red  wine 
in  it.  I'm  so  happy. 

Wednesday:  I  met  a  girl  my  age  on  the  deck.  She 
didn't  say  anything  interesting.  I  don't  like  her 
but  she  thinks  we're  stuck  together  because  we're 
the  same  age.  We're  not.  I  saw  a  movie  in  French, 
The  Pearls  of  the  Crown.  It  was  long. 

Thursday:  That  girl  eats  all  her  meals  with  her 
mother. 

Monday:  We  are  in  Paris.  I  have  a  Swedish  gov- 
erness. 

Tuesday:     I  went  to  the  Louvre  and  said  to  Inga, 
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the  governess,  "Admirez,  la  beaute  de  ses  tapis- 
series." 

Wednesday:  Inga  and  I  went  to  the  top  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  and  to  the  Tuilleries. 

Thursday:     Inga  and  I  went  to  Luna  Park. 

Friday:     We  went  to  Luna  Park. 

Saturday:     Luna  Park. 

Sunday:     We  spent  the  day  at  Luna  Park. 

Wednesday:  London.  My  new  governess  is  Turk- 
ish. We  watched  the  changing  of  the  guards. 
They  are  there  to  keep  the  King  safe. 

Saturday:     Nothing    is   happening    in    London. 

Tuesday:     Rome.   The   governess   is   Swiss. 

Wednesday:  The  Swiss  governess  and  I  went  to 
the  beach  at  Ostia. 

Thursday:  The  governess  and  I  drove  to  the 
ruins  and  back  in  a  carriage  with  horses. 

Sunday:  Berlin.  It's  going  to  be  fun.  The  city  is 
full  of  beautiful  old  architecture.  The  hotel  said 
they  didn't  know  of  a  governess. 

monday:  I  looked  out  the  window  all  afternoon. 
Soldiers  keep  marching  around  the  block  all  day 
long.  I  wonder  if  the  hotel  is  very  valuable. 

Tuesday:  I  took  a  walk  around  the  block.  The 
soldiers  aren't  marching  around  the  block.  They're 
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going  straight  ahead.  I'm  scared  of  the  waiter  so 
I  didn't  order  dinner. 

Tuesday:     I'm  still  in  Europe. 

Saturday:     We're   on    the   Queen    Mary,    going 
home.  I'm  so  happy. 
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After  Fd  been  home  for  a  while,  I  asked 
the  new  maid  if  she  wouldn't  like  to  go  to  Coney 
Island.  I  thought  it  might  be  like  Luna  Park  in 
Paris.  We  went  on  her  day  off. 

We  went  on  a  train  and  I  looked  out  the  win- 
dow into  the  windows  of  the  slums  that  the  train 
was  passing.  I  could  see  a  lot  because  they  were 
quite  close  to  the  train.  It  was  hot  and  the  air 
seemed  yellow.  I  saw  a  man  lean  way  out  of  his 
window  and  pick  up  a  radish  growing  in  a  little 
box  on  another  window  sill  and  put  it  in  his 
mouth  and  close  his  window. 

I  saw  a  lovely  plump  woman  leaning  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  right  into  the  train. 
She  had  big  soft  white  arms. 

There  were  children  in  their  underwear  sit- 
ting on  the  window  sills,  a  woman  sitting  in  a 
chair,  inside  a  room,  nursing  her  baby.  I  saw  a 
woman  screaming  something  into  a  room  and 
shaking  her  mop  out  the  window.  Through  an 
open  window  I  saw  a  big  messed  up  bed  with 
two  black-haired  heads  on  the  pillow.  There 
were  a  few  of  those  speckled  gray  and  black 
cats  that  you  see  in  alleys  in  the  rain  lying  on 
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the  sills  in  the  sun.  People  were  yelling  to  each 
other  from  windows.  I  saw  some  mattresses  on 
fire  escapes  and  one  girl  lying  on  one,  dressed  in 
shorts  and  wearing  sunglasses  and  oil  all  over  her 
face,  just  like  in  the  ads  for  summer  resorts. 
There  was  a  man  a  few  windows  above  her 
watching  her  get  sunburned.  I  saw  so  many 
children  and  mothers  everywhere.  It  all  looked 
very  dirty  and  gay. 

In  Coney  Island  we  walked  on  the  boardwalk 
and  looked  at  everything.  It  looked  as  if  the 
whole  world  was  on  that  beach.  I  suddenly 
thought  that  it  was  awfully  important  not  to  get 
a  big  fanny.  I  also  thought  that  I'd  found  the 
place  where  everyone  was  and  wished  I  had 
come  before.  I  couldn't  wait  to  get  on  the  beach. 
When  we  did,  it  was  true  that  everyone  was 
there  talking  and  laughing,  but  to  each  other. 

We  decided  to  have  lunch  at  a  stand  before 
we  went  on  all  the  things  in  the  amusement 
park.  I  had  a  hot  dog  and  three  candy  apples. 
The  maid  had  a  hot  dog  and  two  pieces  of  corn 
on  the  cob.  Some  of  the  corn  stayed  stuck  be- 
tween her  teeth  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  And  she 
kept  smiling.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  her  but  I 
couldn't  forget  it  either. 

Later  when  she  got  a  candy  apple,  she  said, 
"Gee,  this  is  hard  to  bite  into." 

I  said,  "Just  bite  hard  with  your  corn." 
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I  wished  I  was  dead.  But  I  don't  think  she 
heard  me  because  she  laughed  and  bit.  She  was 
nice. 

We  stayed  on  the  roller  coaster  nine  times.  I 
was  tired  of  walking,  so  it  was  a  good  rest. 

We  had  rides  in  lopsided  airplanes.  I  won- 
dered who  thought  it  up.  I  thought  he  must 
have  been  sick  of  everything. 

We  drove  little  cars  and  the  fun  was  to  crash. 
The  maid  acted  as  if  the  whole  thing  was  a  riot. 

We  went  through  a  place  called  "Fun  House." 
I  saw  myself  in  mirrors,  fat  and  funny,  skinny 
and  sad.  As  I  came  up  through  a  trap  door,  a 
gust  of  air  from  the  floor  made  my  dress  blow 
way  up.  And  the  audience  laughed. 

I  didn't  know  whether  the  audience  was  real 
or  fake. 

Then  we  went  to  the  "House  of  Horrors." 
The  spiders  and  wind  and  skeletons  didn't  really 
scare  me.  But  I  was  scared  of  colliding  into  one 
of  the  other  people  who  were  going  through  it 
like  I  was. 

We  saved  the  "Tunnel  of  Love"  for  last.  I 
thought  maybe  it  would  be  very  beautiful  in 
there. 

We  stood  in  line  for  our  turn.  There  were 
only  three  little  boats  that  went  through  the  tun- 
nel and  a  long  line  of  people  waiting,  so  it  took 
quite  a  bit  of  time.  There  was  an  old  man  dressed 
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as  a  sea  captain  who  took  the  tickets  and  helped 
the  people  get  into  the  boat.  When  he  took  my 
ticket,  he  put  his  arm  around  me  in  such  a  way 
that,  even  though  his  hand  landed  right  on  what 
was  beginning  to  be  my  breast  and  he  pinched  it 
hard,  to  everyone  else  standing  there  it  looked 
as  if  he  was  helping  me  get  into  the  boat.  I 
didn't  make  a  sound  and  sat  in  the  boat. 

The  "Tunnel  of  Love"  looked  ugly  and  it 
didn't  have  to  because  it  was  all  artificial. 

It  looked  as  if  it  might  smell  so  I  breathed  into 
my  handkerchief.  I  didn't  look  around  too  care- 
fully because  I  was  filled  with  terror  about  what 
would  happen  when  the  old  sea  captain  helped 
me  out  of  the  boat. 

I  said  to  the  maid,  "I'm  scared  of  the  old  sea 
captain." 

She  said,  "What  an  imagination  you  have." 

When  we  came  around  a  curve  I  saw  him 
again.  Just  before  the  boat  stopped,  I  leaped  out 
onto  the  platform.  He  started  to  come  toward 
me  but  the  maid  was  getting  out  of  the  boat. 
They  both  arrived  at  the  same  time. 

He  said,  "Now,  now,  young  lady,  you  might 
get  hurt  that  way.  We  like  to  be  very  careful 
around  here.  Come  again." 

The  maid  said,  "See,  he's  a  very  nice  old  man. 
He  reminds  me  of  my  father." 

We  walked  back  to  the  beach.  We  thought  it 
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wouldn't  be  so  crowded  anymore.  On  the  way  we 
saw  some  gypsies,  not  gay  gypsies  like  you'd 
think  but  tired  gypsies  that  looked  like  they  were 
planning  to  find  a  place  to  stay  for  good.  I  won- 
dered what  had  happened  to  them  and  how  long 
it  had  been  since  they  were  in  the  woods  with 
caravans  and  fires  and  music  and  dancing.  Their 
clothes  were  gypsy  clothes  but  one  of  the  gypsies 
was  wearing  glasses.  I  had  never  thought  of  a 
gypsy  wearing  glasses  before.  It  seemed  funny 
that  someone  who  could  see  into  the  future 
didn't  have  good  eyesight. 

The  beach  was  a  mess  of  banana  peels,  orange 
peels  and  people.  We  walked  around  until  I 
saw  what  I  thought  was  a  big  mistake. 

I  saw  a  big  cage  with  children  crying  in  it. 
I  thought  maybe  they'd  made  a  mistake,  that  it 
really  belonged  back  in  the  amusement  park, 
not  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  real.  I  asked  the 
maid  what  it  was. 

She  said,  "Oh,  that's  the  cage  for  lost  chil- 
dren." 

I  said,  "Lost  for  good?" 

She  said,  "Oh  no,  dear,  when  their  parents 
miss  them  they'll  come  here  to  find  them." 

I  said,  "YVhat  if  they  never  miss  them?" 

She  said,  "Now  that's  silly." 

A  tiny  little  girl  in  the  cage  was  looking  right 
at  me.  I  wished  I  had  a  beanbag  or  something  to 
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give  her  to  play  with  while  she  was  waiting  for 
them  to  miss  her. 

I  wondered  who  thought  the  cage  up.  Some- 
one smart  enough  to  know  that  children  get  lost 
but  also  a  crazy  man  to  put  them  in  a  cage.  I 
thought  if  I  was  lost,  I'd  rather  not  get  found. 

I  was  sick  of  Coney  Island  and  I  wanted  to 
go  home. 

On  my  way  home,  in  the  train,  I  looked  out 
the  window  into  the  windows  again.  I  saw  fam- 
ilies having  dinner  together.  I  wondered  if 
maybe  one  of  the  children  at  one  of  the  dinner 
tables  had  been  rescued  from  being  lost  and 
found. 

I  began  to  doze  off.  I  had  something  like  a 
quick  nightmare.  All  the  people  on  the  beach 
looked  grotesque  and  savage  and  snapping,  as 
though  they'd  suddenly  do  anything  if  they  all 
did  it  together.  They  were  shrieking  with  laugh- 
ter. They  said  they  were  searching  for  fun.  They 
said  they'd  do  anything,  even  kill  people,  for 
fun. 

One  said,  "Fun  is  a  serious  matter." 

Another  said,  "Fun  is  where  you  find  it." 

Still  another  said,  "Fun  is  how  you  find  it." 

I  said,  "Yes." 

They  said,  "We  were  testing.  You  failed  the 
test. 

It  was  scary  the  way   they  wanted  fun.   I 
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couldn't  believe  that  mess  was  all  about  fun. 
They  said  they'd  become  ghouls  if  they  had  to, 
to  find  fun.  I  told  them  that  if  they  turned  into 
ghouls,  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  have  fun,  even 
if  they  found  it. 

A  ghoul  appeared  and  said,  "Don't  believe 
her.  I'm  a  ghoul  and  I  have  fun." 

They  yelled,  "Prove  it." 

The  ghoul  went,  "Ha  ha." 

They  screamed,  "The  ghoul's  right.  He's 
right.  Chop  off  her  head." 

They  were  chopping  off  my  head.  I  felt  some- 
thing metal  and  my  head  falling  off.  I  woke  up. 
My  head  had  dropped  to  the  maid's  shoulder 
and  the  gold  pin  she  was  wearing  on  her  dress 
was  touching  my  neck. 

When  I  got  home,  my  Mother  was  home  and 
I  felt  so  happy.  We  really  had  fun.  A  lot  of  new 
clothes  had  arrived  for  her  and  she  tried  them  all 
on  for  me.  She  wanted  to  know  which  ones  I 
liked  and  which  ones  I  didn't  like  and  what  hats 
to  wear  with  what  dresses.  She  liked  my  ideas 
about  what  to  wear  with  what. 

I  asked  her  if  I  could  sleep  in  her  bed  with 
her.  She  kissed  me  yes  and  called  me  her  little 
love.  I  called  her  my  big  love. 

We  made  hot  chocolate  and  played  some  of 
her  records  and  got  into  her  bed.  I  told  her  what 
fun  I'd  had  all  day  and  she  was  so  pleased.  And 
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we  talked  some  more  about  her  new  clothes.  I 
asked  her  when  she  would  ever  wear  them  all, 
there  were  so  many.  She  said  she  was  going  to 
Europe  again  in  the  fall  for  quite  some  time  and 
that  she'd  found  a  most  wonderful  boarding 
school  in  Maryland  for  me,  where  I'd  meet  lots 
of  nice  girls  and  learn  to  ride  horses  and  have 
a  real  country  life  instead  of  being  cooped  up  in 
a  city  apartment.  She  asked  me  if  I'd  miss  her. 
I  told  her  yes  and  asked  her  if  she'd  miss  me. 
She  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  think?" 
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Seasons  were  the  main  pattern  that  I  knew 
for  sure.  Sometimes  when  the  air  was  very  sweet, 
I  felt  happy,  and  this  made  things  less  monot- 
onous. 

I  was  fourteen  years  old  when  I  went  to  board- 
ing school.  They  taught  me  to  be  charming.  I 
learned  about  what  color  lipstick  to  wear  from 
some  of  the  girls.  Every  Friday  night  I  went  to 
the  movies.  On  Saturday  nights  we  had  a  dance. 

Boys  would  come  over  from  a  neighboring 
school,  and  we  would  have  to  dance  with  them 
and  talk  a  lot  and  look  happy.  I  liked  one  boy 
a  little.  He  looked  unhappy.  He  didn't  seem  to 
mind  that  I  didn't  know  how  to  dance.  I  couldn't 
tell  whether  he  did  or  not. 

After  a  while  I  began  to  look  forward  to  Satur- 
day nights. 

Once  I  used  some  of  my  roommate's  perfume, 
and  the  boy  who  looked  unhappy  told  me  that  I 
smelled  like  the  ladies  room  in  the  Paramount 
Theatre.  I  felt  awful  when  he  said  that.  I  went 
and  tried  to  wash  it  away. 

When  I  came  back  we  went  over  to  the  gym 
and  sat  in  the  dark.  He  asked  me  if  he  could 
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kiss  me.  I  said  yes.  He  smelled  like  chewing 
gum,  but  I  didn't  tell  him.  He  was  very  silent 
after  the  kiss  and  I  could  feel  him  looking  at  me 
very  hard.  I  was  glad  it  was  dark  because  I  didn't 
have  a  face  to  use  for  this  situation.  I  wanted  to 
get  out  of  that  gym  and  get  back  to  the  girls.  He 
was  clammy  and  fumbling  in  the  dark  and  I  felt 
sickish. 

The  only  other  person  that  I  ever  kissed  was 
my  Mother,  but  that  didn't  make  me  feel  hot 
and  sick  and  embarrassed.  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  go. 

He  said,  "O.K.,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel." 

I  didn't  like  the  rest  of  the  dance.  I  was 
hoping  someone  would  cut-in,  but  no  one  did. 

The  next  Saturday  night  I  went  to  the  village 
with  some  of  the  girls  instead. 

The  girls  were  funny.  When  they  were  all 
together  they  were  all  awful.  But  one  by  one 
some  of  them  were  nice. 

The  school  was  in  Maryland  and  a  lot  of 
Southern  girls  went  to  it.  They  were  always  so 

gaY- 

When  you  passed  them  in  the  halls,  they'd 

yell  out,  "Hey,  there,"  and  wink  and  laugh. 

The  Northern  girls  would  sort  of  grunt  out 

something  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  other 

things.  Those  with   a  preoccupied  manner  at 

first  seemed  very  impressive,  but  after  a  while 
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I  was  sure  they  were  wondering  where  they  had 
left  their  bathing  suits  last  summer.  Most  of  all, 
I  hated  the  girls  that  were  in  the  school  govern- 
ment. They  had  boring  ideas,  and  talked  too 
much.  They  had  more  fun  talking  than  anyone 
had  listening  to  them.  When  they  weren't  spe- 
cifically operating  as  "the  school  government 
girls,"  they  were  hateful  to  the  girls  with  pimples 
and  plain  clothes. 

My  roommate  was  from  Texas  and  she  told 
me  she  was  very  rich.  I  told  her  I  was  too.  We 
got  on  rather  well  because  we  were  both  rich, 
except  she  had  some  irritating  habits.  She  had 
a  way  of  demanding  your  complete  attention  as 
she  spoke — that  you  look  right  at  her — because 
she'd  stick  her  face  right  in  front  of  yours.  And 
she  looked  just  like  Chester  Morris.  She  wanted 
to  know  if  I  knew  any  famous  people  in  New 
York  and  the  onlv  person  I  knew  was  my  Mother, 
so  I  told  a  web  of  lies,  and  she  tripped  me  up. 

Finally,  I  moved  to  a  room  of  my  own  and 
read  Withering  Heights.  I  heard  some  music 
over  the  radio  that  sounded  like  you  feel  riding 
on  a  train  through  the  night.  The  announcer 
said  it  was  by  Brahms. 

In  the  library  one  afternoon  I  found  My 
Antonia,  and  it  made  me  very  quiet. 

The  school  seemed  to  be  a  mess  of  girls  in- 
volved in  mail  and  pimples  and  bad  marks  in 
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Latin.  They  kept  talking  about  how  much  they 
ate  and  how  they  shouldn't  eat  so  much.  The 
whole  school  was  divided  up  into  little  groups. 
Each  group  would  crowd  together  in  a  popular 
girl's  bedroom  at  night  and  whisper  about  poon- 
tang.  I  knew  a  lot  about  it  from  biology  class  but 
I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  about  it. 

They  all  had  their  bureaus  crowded  with  pho- 
tographs of  boys  they  knew  at  home  and  rela- 
tives. I  put  some  pictures  on  mine  of  men 
brushing  their  teeth  with  the  right  toothpaste 
and  a  man  photographed  just  as  he  was  about  to 
embark  on  a  world  cruise  of  a  famous  steamship 
line.  No  one  ever  looked  closely — it  was  just 
the  effect  that  counted.  I  also  added  a  pennant 
of  a  boy's  school  that  I  had  found  in  one  of  the 
bureau  drawers  when  I  moved  in.  And  I  always 
kept  a  box  of  candy  on  top  of  the  bureau  in 
case  someone  would  visit  me  and  want  to  have 
a  talk  about  boys  and  dates. 

One  night  a  girl  did  come.  She  asked  me  if  I 
would  sign  a  petition  to  have  "lights  out"  time 
made  one  hour  later.  I  signed  it  and  I  offered 
her  candy.  She  took  a  few  and  put  them  in  her 
pocket  and  left.  I  was  glad  I  signed  the  "lights 
out"  petition  because  I  thought  it  showed  school 
spirit. 

I  didn't  like  the  school  at  all. 

I  wanted  to  go  back  to  New  York,  but  it  was 
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no  use  getting  kicked  out  because  my  Mother 
was  in  Europe.  There  was  no  place  to  go. 

I  had  the  feeling  that  any  minute  I'd  be 
grown-up.  Then  I'd  be  out — out  of  school — out 
of  the  house — just  out.  Then  it  would  all  happen 
to  me — I  didn't  know  what — but  whatever  the 
excitement  was  all  about — whatever  living  is — 
that  would  happen  to  me — and  I  was  sure  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  alive  at  last. 

I  was  sure  there  would  be  someone  to  love  me 
and  know  me  and  we  would  go  up  and  down  the 
world.  Whoever  it  was  going  to  be  was  surely 
alive  somewhere  right  then.  I  wondered  what  he 
was  doing  and  if  he  was  wondering  about  me. 

I  thought  about  him  mostly  on  Sundays  in  the 
late  afternoon,  and  Sunday  sadness  was  usually 
about  him.  After  a  while  I  thought  of  him  as  the 
Sunday  man. 

On  one  of  those  Sundays  I  wrote  my  Mother 
a  letter: 

Dear  Mother, 

How  are  you?  I  am  fine.  I  hope  you  are  too.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  write  sooner.  I  wish  you  would 
come  back.  I  miss  you  so  much.  The  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  have  the  most  from  Europe  is  a 
music  box  with  angels  and  stuff  on  it  from  Suisse. 
(French  haha)  Would  you  please  send  me  one? 
But  I  don't  care  if  you  don't.  The  wardrobe  you 
got  me  for  school  is  just  perfect.  No  one  else  has 
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initials  on  their  blouses.  I  am  making  a  lot  of  very 
nice  friends.  My  marks  are  good — I  think?  I  met 
a  boy  at  a  dance  and  I  think  he  liked  me.  He's 
very  tall  and  I  think  he  comes  from  a  good  fam- 
ily. I  told  him  that  I  did.  The  teachers  are  very 
nice  and  the  food  is  swell.  I'm  very  happy  here. 
Hah  a.  When  are  you  coming  back?  Please  write 
to  me.  I  would  so  love  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope 
you're  having  a  good  time  and  that  your  ward- 
robe worked  out  well  too  and  that  you  made  some 
new  friends.  Oh — you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  found  my  galoshes — so  you  don't  have  to  send 
me  the  money  for  another  pair.  When  are  you 
coming  home? 

kisses    xxxxxxxxx 
hugs    oooooooooo 
P.S.  I  wear  lipstick  on  week  ends  and  it  looks 
pretty. 

My  Mother  wrote  back  to  me: 

My  baby, 

I  am  so  proud  of  your  neat  handwriting.  I 
think  I  told  you  once  about  how  Marie  Antoi- 
nette never  hired  a  maid  without  first  asking  the 
maid  to  write  her  a  letter.  She  could  tell  more 
about  whether  the  person  was  clean  and  had  an 
orderly  mind  by  their  handwriting  than  by  an 
ordinary  interview.  And  I'm  terribly  happy  that 
you  are  getting  on  so  well  in  school.  Do  try  to 
get  good  marks  my  darling,  especially  in  French. 
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Intelligence  is  a  great  asset  to  a  woman.  When 
you  get  older  you  will  realize  how  much  men 
respect  it.  I  am  looking  for  a  music  box  for  you. 
But  I  want  it  to  be  just  right,  something  that  you 
could  use  later  on  as  a  cigarette  box  or  a  powder 
box.  You  know  that  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as 
it's  humanly  possible.  Believe  me,  darling,  I 
wouldn't  be  away  if  this  weren't  very  pressing 
business.  Be  a  good  girl.  The  time  goes  by  very 
quickly,  and  before  you  know  it  we'll  be  together 
again.  Here's  a  kiss  for  my  grown-up  girl. 

Love, 
Mother 

That  Christmas  my  Mother  was  still  in 
Europe  and  had  arranged  for  me  to  stay  at  the 
school  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  Some  of 
the  faculty  stayed  too. 

She  sent  me  ten  angora  sweaters  from  France, 
five  cashmere  sweaters  from  England,  a  watch 
from  Switzerland  and  a  bottle  of  "My  Sin" 
perfume. 

It  snowed  all  the  time.  I  ate  with  the  faculty. 
The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  free  to  do  whatever  I 
wanted.  I  read  and  listened  to  records  and  helped 
decorate  the  tree.  I  walked  in  the  snow  every 
morning  and  slept  a  lot. 

There  was  another  girl  there  too,  the  daughter 
of  the  Latin  teacher.  None  of  the  girls  at  school 
ever  spoke  to  her.  They  said  she  was  crazy.  She 
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was  supposed  to  be  retarded  in  some  way.  I  got 
to  know  her  quite  well  and  I  never  found  out  in 
what  way.  She  played  the  piano  almost  all  day. 
I  think  she  was  studying  to  be  a  pianist.  She 
played  perfectly  but  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  music. 

One  morning  while  I  was  walking  in  the  snow 
I  saw  her  and  we  walked  together.  I  asked  her 
if  I  could  sit  in  the  music  room  while  she  prac- 
ticed. She  said  yes.  She  played  many  pieces. 

I  watched  her  because  it  was  interesting  the 
way  she'd  wiggle  her  head  to  the  music.  She 
looked  up  at  me  and  waved  and  went  on  play- 
ing. When  she  looked  up  again  I  waved  back  to 
her. 

When  she  was  through  I  asked  her  about  the 
train  music  by  Brahms.  She  didn't  know  which 
one  I  meant  so  she  played  everything  by  Brahms. 
I  almost  didn't  recognize  it  when  she  played  it. 
It  sounded  like  march  music.  She  asked  me  why 
I  called  it  train  music.  I  told  her  I  didn't  mean 
a  train  by  itself  but  that  I  meant  the  way  you 
feel  when  you  are  sitting  in  a  dimly  lit  train  that 
was  going  fast  through  a  dark  night. 

She  asked  me  if  I  had  been  on  a  train  going 
fast  through  a  dark  night.  I  had,  on  my  way  to 
the  school.  She  asked  if  it  was  a  happy  or  a  sad 
feeling.  I  said  sad.  She  said  her  mother  drove 
her  to  the  school  in  a  car.  I  asked  her  if  that 
was  happy  or  sad.  She  said  sad. 
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After  that  we  sat  next  to  each  other  in  the 
dining  room.  One  day  we  made  a  snow  girl.  An- 
other day  we  got  permission  to  go  to  the  village. 

We  looked  in  the  shops  and  had  our  fortunes 
told  in  a  tea-room.  Her  fortune  was  a  good  Christ- 
mas, a  trip,  a  happy  marriage  and  an  enemy  in 
the  shape  of  a  dark  girl.  Mine  was  a  good  Christ- 
mas, a  trip,  a  happy  marriage  and  an  enemy  in 
the  shape  of  a  light  girl.  She  was  dark  and  I 
was  light. 

Then  we  went  to  the  movies.  It  was  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  it  felt  funny  to  go 
to  the  movies  in  the  afternoon.  I  knew  what  we 
were  doing  there  but  I  couldn't  understand  what 
the  other  people  were  doing  there,  especially  the 
men. 

We  saw  Dark  Victory  and  stayed  to  see  it 
twice.  We  cried  and  got  headaches.  Then  we 
went  to  the  drugstore  to  get  calamine  lotion  for 
her  complexion  and  ice-cream  sodas. 

Late  that  evening  she  came  to  my  room.  I 
was  so  sorry  that  I  had  eaten  up  the  box  of 
candy  I'd  had  on  top  of  the  bureau.  She  said  if 
I  wanted  to  hear  the  train  music  she'd  play  it  for 
me.  We  went  to  the  music  room  and  she  played 
it  so  beautifully. 

She  played  it  once  a  day  every  day  that  Christ- 
mas. 

On  Christmas  Eve  she  played  Christmas  carols 
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and  I  sang  them  until  her  mother  came  to  take 
her  visiting. 

On  Christmas  morning  I  gave  her  fifteen 
sweaters,  a  watch  and  a  bottle  of  perfume.  She 
gave  me  an  album  of  records— the  train  music  by 
Brahms. 

On  New  Years  Eve  she  and  I  drank  ginger  ale 
and  wished  for  a  happy  New  Year.  She  played 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"  on  the  piano.  She  asked  me 
what  a  "cup  of  kindness"  was.  I  said  it  was  ginger 
ale  in  a  cup,  and  we  laughed.  She  said  I  had  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor. 

We  went  up  to  my  room  and  she  looked  at 
the  pictures  on  my  bureau.  She  asked  me  if  it 
was  fun  to  go  around  with  male  models.  I  didn't 
know  what  she  meant  right  away  but  then  I  said 
that  it  was  loads  of  fun  because  male  models 
were  so  intelligent. 

She  asked  me  what  my  Mother  was  doing  in 
Europe.  I  said  she  was  there  on  business.  She 
asked  what  business  she  was  in.  I  started  to  say 
a  few  things  but  finally  I  told  her  that  my 
Mother  was  the  lady  who  made  up  the  cross- 
word puzzles.  I  said  the  trip  was  necessary  be- 
cause she  was  going  to  branch  out  and  make  up 
crossword  puzzles  in  French  and  German  and 
Italian  and  Spanish. 

She  said,  "Oh." 

She  was  my  best  and  only  friend  at  school. 
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My  Mother  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe 
the  same  day  that  I  graduated  from  school.  I 
was  glad  that  she  wasn't  there  because  I  wasn't 
the  valedictorian  or  anything  like  that. 

All  the  girls  cried  when  they  said  good-bye 
and  wrote  things  in  each  other's  memory  books. 
I  didn't  have  a  book.  One  girl  who  had  never 
said  one  word  to  me  the  whole  year  asked  me  to 
write  in  hers. 

I  wrote — "go  to  hell" — and  rushed  to  the 
train. 
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I  daydreamed  about  the  future  more  than 
I  did  anything  else.  The  future  was  all  about 
the  man  I'd  meet.  I  dreamed  scenes  in  airports, 
in  restaurants,  in  bed. 

The  man  didn't  have  a  face.  I  had  seen  a 
movie  called  The  Invisible  Man.  In  it  the  man's 
face  was  covered  with  bandages  and  he  wore  a 
hat  and  a  raincoat.  That  was  the  way  the  man 
looked  in  my  dreams. 

With  him  I  had  dreams  of  tenderness  and 
violent  devotion;  and  even  some  old  fashioned 
dreams  about  him  killing  dragons  and  myself  as 
a  beautiful  heroine  enchanting  him.  Then  some 
modern  dreams  with  him  robbing  banks  for 
Robin  Hood  reasons  or  becoming  a  president  like 
Jefferson  or  discovering  that  the  world  isn't 
exactly  round  or  winning  the  Nobel  prize  for 
piloting  the  first  space  ship  to  the  moon  and 
having  the  decency  not  to  put  a  flag  on  it.  And 
doing  all  this  with  the  full  knowledge  that  if  it 
weren't  for  me,  he'd  be  a  drunken  old  bum  lying 
in  the  gutter. 

Life  seemed  suspended  by  remembrance  and 
fancies  while  I  was  awaiting  it.  I  didn't  know 
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whether  it  would  arrive  with  a  word  or  a  face  or 
a  glance,  but  I  felt  sure  it  was  coming  and  that 
from  universes  away  it  had  begun  its  journey 
to  me. 
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A  year  after  I  got  out  of  boarding  school  I 
met  him.  I  was  sixteen. 

A  girl  who  lived  in  the  same  building  I  did 
used  to  talk  to  me  a  little  when  I'd  meet  her  in 
the  elevator.  One  night  we  went  to  the  movies 
together.  I  went  to  her  apartment  afterward  to 
borrow  a  book  she  said  I'd  like — Sister  Carrie. 
The  next  night,  after  I'd  read  it,  I  decided  to 
return  it  and  went  to  her  apartment. 

Her  mother  was  having  a  party.  The  girl  asked 
me  to  stay  and  said  we  could  be  in  the  party  too. 
I  thought  it  would  be  fun.  We  fixed  ourselves 
up  in  her  bathroom  and  we  went  to  the  living 
room  where  it  all  was. 

It  was  a  real  party. 

Her  mother  was  very  nice. 

She  said,  "Why  of  course  you  must  stay, 
there  are  a  lot  of  young  people  here." 

She  gave  us  each  a  Coke.  But  we  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  poured  some  ginger  ale  into 
champagne  glasses. 

That  was  where  I  met  him. 

When  he  spoke  to  me  I  knew  he  was  the  man 
I  had   thought  about  on   Sundays.   He  was  a 
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man,  not  a  boy,  the  first  man  that  ever  spoke  to 
me  as  a  girl.  He  had  black  hair  and  black  eyes 
and  a  deep  dark  voice.  He  was  tall  but  not  like 
in  the  physical-culture  books.  He  smiled  as 
though  he  had  a  secret.  What  he  said  he  said 
clearly— as  though  he  was  sure  he  meant  it. 
And  he  spoke  as  though  there  was  no  question 
that  I  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  After 
the  first  long  look — every  line  and  shadow  of  his 
face  were  never  to  be  forgotten. 

He  told  me  he  was  thirty-two  years  old  and 
then  paused;  I  guess  for  me  to  say  something 
about  my  age.  But  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
New  York.  He  said  he'd  always  liked  it  very 
much.  He  was  from  the  West,  but  not  cowboyish 
or  anything  like  that.  He  was  a  very  famous 
pianist.  His  name  was  so  famous  I  thought  he 
must  be  dead.  He  was  the  least  dead  man  in  the 
world.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  up  so 
late — I  told  him  I  always  stayed  up  late. 

He  asked  if  he  could  take  me  out  somewhere. 

We  went  to  a  place  that  was  so  plush  and 
satin  that  it  was  like  being  inside  a  coffin.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  order  to  drink — the  only 
drink  I'd  ever  heard  of  was  a  mint  julep,  in  the 
movies  about  the  South.  I  tried  to  order  it  in  a 
casual  way,  but  the  waiter  asked  my  age. 

I  said,  "Twenty-two." 

He  ordered  a  mint  julep,  too.  He  had  very 
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good  manners.  I  tried  to  drink  it  down  like  a 
glass  of  water  but  the  mint  leaves  got  in  my  way. 

He  asked  me  all  about  myself — I  tried  to 
make  it  sound  interesting.  He  said  I  seemed 
very  young  but  I  told  him  I  had  on  a  lot  of 
make-up. 

We  stayed  there  about  two  hours,  and  I  felt 
alive  and  aware  and  different  from  any  other 
time  in  my  life. 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  sparkling. 
Everything  went  around  in  a  beautiful  way, 
even  the  matches  on  the  table,  like  bits  of 
colored  glass,  in  a  secret  design. 

In  the  cab  he  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  his 
hotel  and  hear  some  music. 

It  was  a  real  hotel  room  with  colored  lights 
going  on  and  off  from  across  the  street. 

When  I  went  to  the  bathroom,  I  saw  his  men- 
things  lying  all  over  the  place.  They  looked  care- 
less and  clean. 

He  played  the  piano,  a  part  of  Mozart's  Con- 
certo in  C  Major.  Something  enchanting  hap- 
pens to  a  room  when  a  piano  is  being  played  in 
it.  I  fell  in  love  with  the  world  and  the  night. 
When  he  finished  playing,  I  became  very  nerv- 
ous. I  thought  that  maybe  he  wouldn't  try  to 
kiss  me.  And  that's  what  kisses  were  all  about — 
him.   But  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
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which  meant  that  I  was  already  two  hours  late. 
I  was  hoping  that  my  Mother  was  still  out. 

If  there  was  ever  a  place  I  didn't  want  to 
leave — it  was  that  room.  He  told  me  sweet  things 
about  myself  and  I  wanted  to  touch  him  and 
kiss  him.  I  knew  I  had  to  go. 

In  the  cab  going  home  he  held  my  hand— his 
hand  was  big  and  warm  and  I  knew  mine  was 
small  and  getting  hot — and  that  soon  it  would  be 
wet,  so  I  took  it  away. 

When  we  got  out  in  front  of  the  apartment 
house,  he  wanted  to  walk  around  the  block.  He 
didn't  say  a  word.  When  we  were  almost  all  the 
way  around  the  block,  he  stopped  and  kissed 
me,  so  splendidly,  so  perfecdy,  that  I  was  all  the 
way  somewhere. 

Then  softly  in  my  ear  he  said,  "I  don't  want 
to  frighten  you." 

I  didn't  want  to  scare  him,  either.  We  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  my  house — but  it  wasn't 
my  house  anymore,  the  kiss  was. 

He  said  good  night,  and  laughed  and  said, 
"You  may  not  hear  from  me  until  tomorrow 
morning." 

I  laughed  too  but  I  thought  it  was  a  long 
time  to  wait.  When  I  got  upstairs,  my  Mother 
was  still  out,  so  I  knew  that  I  had  made  it — I  had 
made  it  all  night  long. 
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I  was  wide  awake  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  I  was  refreshed  and  up  and  happy. 

At  about  seven-thirty  I  stood  in  the  hall  for 
about  ten  minutes,  hoping  the  telephone  bell 
would  ring.  It  was  early  but  the  sun  was  out 
and  he  was  such  a  special  man.  After  ten  o'clock, 
it  began  to  ring,  but  for  my  Mother.  Every  time 
it  rang  it  sounded  like  bells  instead  of  that 
irritating  starding  noise  that  came  out  of  it  most 
of  the  time. 

It  got  to  be  noon  and  he  still  hadn't  called. 
At  about  two  o'clock  I  became  choked  and  aching 
with  disappointment.  I  tried  to  read.  I  couldn't. 
Nor  could  I  eat.  I  could  barely  speak. 

The  afternoon  passed.  The  thought  he  might 
not  call  at  all  was  the  most  painful  I  ever  had. 
I  couldn't  swallow.  There  wasn't  enough  air  to 
breathe.  I  kept  poking  my  finger  in  the  holes  of 
the  dial  of  the  telephone,  spelling  out  his  name. 
I  thought  if  I  did  that  sixteen  times,  it  would 
ring — he  for  me.  I  thought  of  taking  a  walk  and 
maybe  meeting  him  on  the  street,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  leave  the  telephone. 
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At  four  o'clock  the  doorbell  rang.  It  was  a 
telegram — for  me — the  first  one  I  ever  got. 

It  said,  "Your  telephone  number  is  unlisted. 
Will  you  go  to  the  theatre  with  me  tonight? 
Please  call  me  at  the  hotel  as  soon  as  you  get 
this." 

What  an  enchanting  message!  My  insides 
were  dancing.  My  blood  was  bubbly.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  wear  or  what  would  charm  him. 
None  of  that  charm  from  the  school  seemed 
quite  right.  I'd  have  to  swipe  some  of  my 
Mother's  perfume. 

Information  gave  me  his  hotel  number.  I 
couldn't  thank  her  enough  and  I  called  him. 
When  I  asked  for  him  the  hotel  operator  asked 
me  who  was  calling.  This  made  it  even  more 
wonderful  when  I  finally  heard  his  voice— as 
though  he  wouldn't  speak  to  anybody  else. 

He  said  he'd  pick  me  up  at  seven-thirty  and 
that  we'd  have  supper  after  the  theatre. 

I  wanted  to  sound  very  elegant  so  I  said, 
"Black  tie?" 

He  said,  "If  you're  going  to  wear  a  tie,  yellow 
is  my  favorite  color." 

I  was  astounded  and  I  couldn't  think  of  a 
thing  to  say. 

When  he  hung  up  I  rushed  around  looking 
at  all  my  dresses — nothing  was  good  enough.  I 
had  only  been  to  the  theatre  once  before,  to  a 
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matinee  of  White  Horse  Inn,  that  my  Mother 
took  me  to.  I  wore  the  most  fairy-tale  dress  I  had, 
but  I  didn't  wear  fairy-tale  lingerie.  I  wore  my 
Mother's  black  lace  stuff,  and  I  took  one  of  her 
furs  even  though  it  was  a  very  hot  night. 

At  exactly  seven-thirty  the  house  phone  rang 
and  the  doorman  said  that  he  was  waiting  in  a 
taxi. 

As  I  went  down  in  the  elevator  I  thought, 
"I'm  living  it  now,  this  minute  I'm  doing  the 
exact  thing  I  want  to  do — out  of  this  whole  wide 
world  something  has  come  to  me  just  right — 
circumstances — like  two  plus  two  equals  four." 

When  I  got  into  the  cab  he  said  I  looked  beau- 
tiful. 

I  said,  "Really?" 

And  he  said  quietly,  "Oh,  very  really." 

We  went  to  a  very  famous  place  to  drink  and 
he  said  hello  to  a  lot  of  people  there.  He  said 
he  knew  a  better  drink  than  mint  juleps,  Pimms 
No.  i — it  had  cucumber  peels  in  it  and  it  came 
in  a  pewter  mug.  I  had  one  and  he  had  three. 
He  didn't  talk  a  lot  there. 

When  we  walked  to  the  theatre  he  didn't 
talk  at  all.  But  his  silence  didn't  make  me  feel 
unsuccessful.  It  was  another  kind  of  silence.  The 
kind  that  says  unsayable  things. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  night  in  New  York 
City. 
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I  heard  the  same  summer  sounds  of  the  city  I 
must  have  heard  before:  the  footsteps,  the  quiet, 
a  voice,  a  laugh,  a  car — children  in  a  cluster  now 
and  then.  I  had  walked  through  streets  other 
summers  but  I  hadn't  felt  it  that  way. 

I  can't  remember  a  thing  about  the  play  ex- 
cept that  the  players  spoke  in  the  same  unreal 
way  that  most  people  speak  and  that  it  was  just 
as  fantastic  as  anything  real. 

After  the  theatre  we  went  to  a  beautiful  room 
lit  by  candles  and  had  supper  and  drank  cham- 
pagne. I  guess  because  that  was  the  name  of 
the  room.  They  had  a  piano  player  and  two 
violinists.  He  asked  them  to  play  September 
Song. 

Suddenly,  he  said,  "Let's  get  out  of  here." 

We  didn't  talk  about  where  we  were  going 
but  we  both  knew.  We  went  to  his  room. 

He  opened  all  the  windows  and  made  himself 
a  drink.  The  only  light  was  the  light  from  the 
street.  We  listened  to  the  street  noises  for  a 
long  time. 

And  then  he  began  to  speak  to  me  very  softly. 
He  spoke  of  love.  He  asked  me  to  sleep  with 
him.  We  went  to  bed  stark  naked.  He  held  me 
tight— and  we  kissed — but  I  was  afraid  to  go  the 
limit.  We  made  a  plan  not  to.  He  whispered  to 
me,  lovely  delicious  words — words  that  were 
things.  We'd  fall  asleep  a  little  and  stir  and 
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whisper  and  sleep  some  more.  The  last  time  I 
fell  asleep,  I  thought  of  a  book  I  had  read  as  a 
child,  The  Water  Babies. 

It  said,  "Tom  fell  asleep  from  pure  love." 
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The  next  afternoon  we  had  tea  at  the  Plaza. 
Then  we  went  walking  through  Central  Park. 
When  we  came  to  the  carousel  we  sat  down  on 
a  bench  and  watched  the  children. 

He  held  my  hand  and  said,  "You're  a  lovely 
kid.  I'm  glad  I  ran  into  you." 

I  told  him  I  was  glad  too.  I  pulled  a  mirror 
out  of  my  pocketbook  and  started  to  look. 

He  pulled  it  away  and  laughed  and  said,  "You 
don't  need  that." 

I  said,  "How  do  I  look?" 

He  kissed  me.  I  was  sure  I  looked  beautiful 
and  I  was  so  happy  right  then. 

He  told  me  funny  stories  about  his  relatives. 

We  walked  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  looked  in 
store  windows.  We  saw  the  prettiest  hat  with 
a  black  veil  and  a  dark  red  rose  in  one  of  the 
windows.  He  asked  me  if  I  liked  it. 

I  said  yes,  because  it  was  the  prettiest  hat 
I'd  ever  seen. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  we  got  to  his 
hotel.  He  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne.  We 
made  up  love  toasts.  He  would  take  a  sip  and 
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kiss  me  and  give  me  some  from  his  mouth.  We 
finished  the  whole  bottle  that  way. 

We  took  a  bath  together  and  made  jokes 
about  where  the  soap  was.  He  washed  my  back 
and  I  washed  his.  While  we  were  drying  our- 
selves he  kissed  me  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  We 
got  into  his  bed  naked  and  I  told  him  I  was 
hungry. 

He  called  room  service  for  the  menu  and 
someone  slipped  it  under  the  door.  I  ordered  all 
the  things  I  liked,  an  avocado  stuffed  with 
chicken,  strawberry  shortcake  and  a  strawberry 
parfait  and  iced  tea.  He  ordered  a  steak  and 
salad  and  coffee.  He  ordered  it  all  over  the 
phone.  When  the  waiter  came  up  I  got  under 
the  covers  and  he  put  his  robe  on.  The  waiter 
was  fussing  with  the  plates  and  I  felt  embar- 
rassed. I  thought  he  was  lingering. 

He  looked  at  the  waiter  and  then  at  me  and 
said  to  me,  "The  iced  tea  is  for — a — uh — oh — 
uh — a— what  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 

And  we  all  started  to  laugh.  We  ate  dinner 
by  the  window.  I  wore  one  of  his  shirts. 

I  got  home  at  midnight.  I'd  had  a  whole  happy 
day. 
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The  next  morning  a  box  arrived.  In  it  was 
the  hat  with  the  veil  and  the  rose. 

The  card  said,  "To  my  lady  love." 

That  night  we  walked  through  the  city.  It 
was  a  very  hot  night.  The  sky  was  foggy  and 
almost  pink — the  air  was  wet.  We  heard  a  lot 
of  thunder  and  saw  lightning  in  the  sky.  Soon 
it  began  to  rain,  that  very  gay  rain  it  rains  in 
New  York  City  in  the  hot  summer.  We'd  run 
and  then  stop  under  buildings  and  run  again 
and  the  rain  would  stop  and  start  again.  We 
came  to  his  hotel — wet  and  happy. 

In  his  room  we  pulled  all  the  shades  up  and 
turned  the  lights  out  and  watched  it.  We  were 
kissing  and  playing  and  then  it  got  very  sad  and 
definite.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  wanted  to 
be  with  him  but  very  grandly  and  successfully. 
I  didn't  know  how  and  I  thought  there  was 
something  to  know. 

I  said,  "No." 

I  told  him  it  was  because  I  couldn't  do  some 
thing  that  was  naturally  terribly  meaningful  for 
me  and  have  it  be  only  sweet  for  him.  A  girl  at 
school  said  that  to  her  beau  and  he  married  her. 
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But  he  didn't  like  it  at  all.  He  said  that  it  was 
idiotic  and  unperceptive  of  me  and  that  I 
couldn't  really  like  him  at  all. 

I  thought  about  it  and  said,  "Yes." 

He  kissed  me  deeply  on  the  mouth  and  said, 
"I  love  you." 

We  began  to  be  very  close  and  I  felt  awful. 

Something  wasn't  right — he  stopped  and 
turned  the  light  on  and  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"You're  frightened,  aren't  you?" 

I  nodded  and  he  was  still  for  a  moment. 

Then  he  hugged  me  and  kissed  me  and 
laughed  and  said,  "Darling,  we'll  wait.  I  want 
it  to  be  lovely  for  you.  I'll  wait — I'll  wait  until 
you  want  to,  I  really  love  you.  Listen  to  the  rain, 
baby." 

I  knew  right  then  that  the  very  next  time  I'd 
be  with  him — all  the  way. 
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The  next  night  we  went  to  the  theatre.  The 
play  was  all  very  untrue  and  wonderful.  Every- 
one thought  that  the  woman  who  played  the 
lead  was  a  great  actress  because  she  was  plain 


and  intense  and  didn't  look  like  a  girl. 


Then  we  joined  some  friends  of  his.  One  was 
a  painter  who  called  his  wife  "Missus."  They 
wanted  to  know  all  about  me  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  tell  them.  The  only  thing  I  was  sure  of 
was  that  I  was  sitting  in  a  restaurant  with  them. 
They  wanted  to  know  about  my  family.  I  said 
my  Mother  was  pretty.  I  think  they  all  had  big 
families.  I  couldn't  think  of  any  relatives  or  any- 
thing like  that.  People  with  big  families  are 
sometimes  snobbish  about  people  with  small 
families,  or  just  mothers. 

"Missus"  asked  him  about  the  army  and  he 
said  he'd  have  to  be  home  in  a  week  to  be  in- 
ducted. 

"Home  in  a  week"— I  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing else.  When  we  were  alone  I  asked  him 
about  it.  He  said  he'd  be  driving  home  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  could  barely  speak,  but  I  told  him 
that  I  had  to  be  with  him  right  away. 
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In  his  bed  I  broke  into  sobbing  tears,  and  then 
we  were  together. 

Something  like  bubbles  bursting  happened  to 
me.  Delicate — like  one  fresh  green  leaf,  then  a 
big  pink  rose,  then  little  snowflakes. 
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We  spent  the  next,  the  last  day  together. 
He  was  packing  and  doing  things  a  lot  of  the 
time.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  leave  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  because  it  would  take 
him  four  days  to  get  there  by  car.  I  couldn't 
breathe  as  I  heard  it  all.  He  said  he  wouldn't 
go  to  sleep  at  all  if  I'd  stay  with  him  until  he 
left.  I  told  him  I'd  stay  with  him  always.  He 
didn't  say  anything. 

We  were  together  before  lunch — after  lunch 
and  later.  We  had  dinner  in  his  room  and  went 
to  bed  again — for  the  last  time. 

We  dressed  and  he  checked  out  of  the  hotel, 
and  we  were  in  his  car.  We  drove  around  Cen- 
tral Park  twice.  I  couldn't  speak. 

Finally  he  said,  "I  don't  know  anything  but  I 
love  you.  Are  you  O.K.?" 

I  said,  "I'm  O.K.  but  I  love  you." 

He  drove  me  to  my  door  and  we  parted.  I 
watched  him  drive  away — I  couldn't  go  in — I 
stood  there  thinking  about  the  one  person  that 
had  ever  met  me  in  my  whole  life. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  was  standing  there 
but  suddenly  his  car  was  there  again  and  he 
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rushed  out  and  kissed  me  over  and  over  again. 

He  said,  "You're  the  only  one  I  don't  want  to 
leave — I've  got  to.  Go  up — take  it  easy." 

When  I  got  into  the  apartment  I  ran  to  the 
window — he  waved  up  to  me  and  drove  away.  I 
walked  around  the  house — no  one  was  there — 
there  was  a  cannon  ball  in  my  stomach — I  felt 
freezing  hot — enclosed — I  wanted  to  be  flying 
over  a  huge  highway— watching  his  car  drive  to 
the  army — out — out  in  the  world — not  in  an 
apartment. 
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I  stayed  in  my  room  for  about  a  week.  I 
said  I  had  a  cold.  I  was  sniffling  a  lot  anyway. 

I  cleaned  my  drawers  and  closet  out  and  read 
Look  Homeward,  Angel. 

I  didn't  hear  from  him. 

After  a  while,  I  knew  that  I  wouldn't. 

I  didn't  see  anyone  at  all.  My  Mother  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  I  couldn't 
tell  her.  I  didn't  know. 

Once  in  a  while  I  had  good  dreams.  I  slept 
almost  all  the  time— it  took  a  minute  after  I  woke 
up  to  remember.  Remembrance  was  a  cage  of 
sorrow. 
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One  night  I  kept  walking  around  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  one  of  those  dark  nights  that  didn't 
end  with  morning.  No  one  was  home  except  the 
maid  and  her  door  was  closed.  It  was  so  quiet 
that  I  heard  things  crashing  in  my  ears.  I  saw  a 
bowl  of  summer  fruit  on  a  table.  I  took  a  plum 
and  put  it  in  my  pocketbook.  A  second  later  I 
couldn't  remember  why  I  had  done  that.  I 
opened  my  pocketbook  again  to  put  it  back  and 
when  I  saw  the  plum  again,  I  remembered  that 
I  was  going  to  leave.  I'd  walk  somewhere  and 
then  I'd  sit  and  wait  for  my  eyes  to  close  or  to 
wake  up. 

I  walked  and  came  to  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  city,  the  big  Square  on  Fifty-ninth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  in  front  of  the  Plaza  Hotel. 
I  sat  down  on  a  stone  part  of  the  big  fountain 
and  statue  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Square.  A 
few  pigeons  were  near  but  I  didn't  have  any 
peanuts.  I  pulled  my  mirror  out  of  my  pocket- 
book  and  looked.  I  looked  pale.  I  put  it  back  and 
sat  and  waited. 

I  guess  I  didn't  feel  too  terrible  because  I 
began  to  hum  and  rock.  I  hummed  "The  World 
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Is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise"  and  "Oh,  My  Dar- 
ling Clementine"  and  lots  of  songs  I  knew  like 
"Sailing  down  the  Chesapeake."  I  remembered 
all  the  songs  I'd  known.  I  hummed  "Boo  Hoo" 
("you've  got  me  crying  for  you").  I  thought  it 
was  a  funny  song.  Something  sharp  cut  through 
the  center  of  me,  and  my  eyes  were  brimming 
with  hot  tears. 

I  thought  of  his  eyes  and  wondered  how  I 
looked  in  them.  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  would 
never  know  him  again.  The  whole  thing  had 
been  a  lovely  graceful  lie.  I  sighed  to  keep  from 
smothering. 

I  started  to  doze.  In  what  could  have  only 
been  a  second  I  dreamed  that  I  missed  the  boat 
to  Europe  because  suddenly  everything  went  in 
slow  motion  while  I  was  busy  packing.  I  ran 
out  and  saw  the  boat  sailing  away  in  the  sun 
over  fresh  clean  ripply  water.  I  waved  good-bye 
in  panic  because  a  band  was  playing,  "Come  on 
Nancy,  put  your  best  dress  on,"  and  the  sun 
disappeared  and  the  ocean  turned  into  rain.  My 
eyes  opened  and  I  remembered  again. 

In  that  minute  just  before  you  remember, 
there  is  more  of  a  chance  than  in  any  other.  I 
had  nightmares  and  when  that  minute  broke 
back  to  real,  it  was  delicious  to  realize  that  I  was 
fine  and  it  wasn't  true.  Or  when  real  was  like 
a  nightmare,  that  minute  would  come  just  before 
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it  broke  through  to  a  dream  which  I  knew  was 
going  to  be  good.  Just  before  the  minute  would 
break  I'd  always  think  that  things  were  going 
to  be  good.  But  the  minute  that  I  had  just  had 
was  between  the  same  kinds  of  things. 

If  wake  and  sleep  were  going  to  be  the  same 
from  now  on,  or  real  and  unreal  melted  together, 
my  life  wouldn't  be  nice  anymore. 

I  remembered  a  young  Irish  maid  who  used 
to  clean  the  house.  She  used  to  talk  about  her 
boy  friend,  a  policeman.  One  day  she  told  me 
that  he  wasn't  worth  the  powder  to  blow  him  to 
hell  but  that  she  was  going  to  marry  him.  I 
asked  why  he  wasn't  even  worth  the  powder. 
She  didn't  answer.  I  asked  why  she  was  going 
to  marry  him  then. 

She  said,  "Things  happen  when  you're  not 
careful." 

At  that  time  I  thought  she  meant  when  you're 
too  careful  nothing  happens.  Now  I  knew  what 
she  meant.  My  pocketbook  fell  off  my  lap  onto 
the  ground  and  everything  fell  out.  I  stuffed  all 
the  things  back  in  and  closed  it. 

She  meant  that  she  had  gotten  stuck  and  that 
she  had  to  marry  him. 

What  if  I  was  pregnant?  I  thought  of  myself 
vomiting  every  morning,  feeling  dizzy.  I'd  be  so 
pale,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  pinch  the  roses  out 
of  my  cheeks  any  more.  If  I  was  having  a  baby 
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what  would  I  say — who  would  I  say  it  to — how 
would  I  be? 

Maybe  I  could  go  to  the  Salvation  Army — 
they  help  anybody.  If  I  tried  to  hide  the  baby 
in  the  bedroom  the  maid  would  find  out.  I 
couldn't  figure  out  what  to  do  but  I  couldn't 
feel  as  desolate  as  I  had  a  few  minutes  before, 
the  moment  after  my  bad  dream  that  didn't  break 
through  to  something  better.  I  knew  I  would  be 
expected  to  feel  guilty  and  ashamed.  But  some- 
how I  wouldn't  feel  "done  with."  Something 
would  be  happening  to  me.  I  would  be  back  in 
my  life,  not  watching  it. 

I  wouldn't  tell.  I'd  let  it  happen  and  then  act 
sorry  and  sad.  I'd  let  them  scream  but  I'd  let  it 
happen.  Why  would  it  be  such  a  problem?  Why 
was  what  I  did  more  bad  if  I  had  a  baby?  Wasn't 
that  the  whole  idea  behind  it  to  begin  with? 

Who  would  I  tell,  the  maid  or  my  Mother? 

I  thought  about  the  pleasure  of  a  tiny  baby, 
his  and  mine,  but  because  of  everything,  mine 
alone.  Something  made  of  the  weather  when  I 
was  with  him,  the  smells,  the  glances,  the  way 
we  looked  to  each  other — a  living  memory  of 
love.  I  would  see  love  itself  in  the  flesh:  a  def- 
inite thing — matter— I  would  have  something  to 
touch,  out  of  the  blur  of  a  few  days. 

I'd  sleep  and  sleep  and  get  fat.  I'd  sleep  it  to 
life.  I  was  sure  if  I  told  my  Mother  she'd  get 
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cranky.  She'd  yell  a  lot  too.  But  I'd  need  some- 
one. I  wouldn't  be  able  to  be  alone  anymore.  I 
would  want  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  even 
if  it  was  a  shrill  one. 

I'd  wait  up  for  her  one  night  when  I  was  fat. 
I  wouldn't  know  how  to  start  the  conversation. 
Maybe  I'd  tell  her  I  missed  her  and  ask  her  if 
I  could  sleep  in  her  bed.  We'd  get  into  bed  and 
turn  out  the  lights  and  talk. 

I  wouldn't  know  whether  to  tell  her  that  I 
slept  with  him  first  and  then  that  I  was  pregnant 
or  tell  her  right  away  that  I  was  pregnant.  Then 
she'd  know  the  other,  anyway.  There  might  be 
only  one  outburst  instead  of  two.  That  would 
be  better  because  I  might  get  so  scared  about  the 
first  one  that  I'd  never  tell  the  second. 

I  knew  just  how  it  would  be:  I'd  talk  and  talk 
and  try  to  say  things  and  wouldn't  know  how 
and  become  breathless  and  choked.  I  saw  my 
Mother  snapping  the  light  on  and  sitting  up  in 
bed  saying,  'What  is  it  my  darling?"  I'd  sob  and 
tell  her  over  and  over  again.  I'd  be  lost  in  tears. 

Right  then,  in  my  favorite  part  of  New  York 
City  where  I  was  sitting,  tears  were  spilling  over 
my  face  and  hands.  I  looked  at  the  tears  and 
thought,  "I'm  seeing  my  own  grief."  What  feels 
so  big  and  confused  and  soft  and  overwhelming 
comes  out  in  tiny  clear  drops.  Once  you're  sorry 
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you  always  stay  a  little  bit  sorry.  Something  so 
big  can  never  get  out  in  such  little  trickles. 

I  saw  my  Mother's  hand  holding  a  handker- 
chief. As  she  gave  it  to  me,  the  curve  and  rhythm 
of  her  hand  was  the  gesture  of  a  Mother  and 
a  friend.  Would  she  be  that  way?  She  had  so 
many  girl  friends.  She  called  them  honey  and 
told  them  not  to  worry.  Maybe  I'd  be  one  of 
them.  I'd  like  that  even  if  she  called  me  a  loser 
to  herself. 

I  dried  my  face  with  a  handkerchief  from  my 
pocketbook  and  felt  calm.  I  ate  the  plum. 

I  would  tell  my  Mother  that  I  hadn't  heard 
from  him  and  how  much  I  wanted  to  have  the 
baby.  I'd  tell  her  how  I  couldn't  say  to  someone 
I  loved,  "Marry  me,  I'm  pregnant." 

She  might  understand  the  feelings  in  me  that 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  try  to  find  him  or 
not  to  have  the  baby.  She  might  say  something 
I'd  read  in  a  novel  about  how  unfair  it  was  to 
the  baby  to  bring  a  fatherless  child  into  the 
world. 

Things  I'd  never  thought  about  or  ever  heard 
but  must  have  always  known  jumped  to  life  in 
the  language  of  my  thoughts.  I  ran  through  my 
life. 

Where  was  my  father? 

My  heart  and  brain  ran  through  all  the  rooms 
of  my  life.  I  found  nothing,  not  even  an  object 
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like  an  old  photograph  until  I  came  to  the  hall. 
There  was  a  glimmer  in  the  hall  to  help.  It 
went  on  and  off  until  I  got  it.  It  was  way  back 
in  those  dreams  I  had  when  the  pieces  like  a 
puzzle  fell  slowly  and  silently  into  place,  mak- 
ing an  instant  of  revelation  that  I  forgot  in  the 
next  instant.  That  instant  of  knowing  was  some- 
where in  my  memory.  It  was  hard  to  find  but  it 
was  there. 

Memory  is  something  made  up  of  the  thing 
itself  plus  the  things  surrounding  the  first  time 
you  remember  it.  The  fifth  time  you  remember 
it,  you  remember  it  as  you  remembered  it  the 
fourth  time  with  the  way  you  feel  the  fifth  time 
adding  to  it.  It's  blurred  with  so  many  things — 
all  the  things  one  has  added  each  time  it  was 
remembered.  By  that  day  in  the  Square  on  Fifth 
Avenue  only  a  small  part  of  the  first  truth  was 
left. 

I  clenched  my  hands  hard  into  the  sockets  of 
my  eyes,  and  before  me  whirled  designs  and 
lights  that  I  had  seen  all  my  life,  surely  even 
at  that  instant,  and  the  closest  I  came  was  that 
— it's  my  Mother  and  me.  No  one  else,  my 
Mother  and  me.  That's  what  there  is.  The  world 
comes  in  twos  for  me,  not  threes.  That  was  the 
first  thing  I  knew  and  that  was  all  I  knew  that 
day  in  the  Square. 

I  wondered  who  my  father  was — if  he  knew 
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that  I  was  alive.  After  I  told  my  Mother  about 
me,  would  she  tell  me  about  her?  My  Mother 
was  good  if  I  was.  I  was  good  if  she  was.  Or 
had  I  doomed  my  Mother,  or  had  my  Mother 
doomed  me? 

Would  I  be  having  the  same  conversation  with 
my  daughter  sixteen  years  from  now?  And  would 
that  daughter,  thirty-two  years  from  now  have 
it  too?  I  became  dizzy. 

I  decided  to  have  a  son. 

My  Mother  would  take  me  to  Schrafft's  for 
dinner  and  we'd  go  to  the  movies.  I'd  be  having 
man  trouble  like  her  friends.  She'd  talk  to  me. 
She'd  ask  all  about  him,  and  I'd  confide  how  it 
had  been  with  him.  She  would  tell  me  that  he 
really  loved  me  the  way  she  says  it  to  her  friends 
and  I'd  feel  fine.  We'd  laugh  and  tell  our  for- 
tunes with  the  cards.  She'd  take  care  of  the  baby 
and  me. 

I  wouldn't  need  to  see  anyone  because  every- 
one would  be  right  in  me.  I  wouldn't  be  lonely. 
I'd  want  to  say — to  someone,  I  didn't  know  who 
— that  I  was  sorry.  I  wasn't  sure  what  part  I'd  be 
sorry  about.  I  knew  I  wouldn't  be  sorry  that  I 
had  loved  him  or  that  my  Mother  had  met  my 
father.  But  I  still  would  be  sorry. 

I'd  wonder  about  who  I  was  bearing— the  life 
he'd  have — the  way  I'd  be  to  him — what  he'd 
look  like. 
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Maybe  my  Mother  and  I  would  go  to  the 
country.  I  wondered  if  I'd  die.  I'd  buy  some 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder.  I  thought  it  smelled 
like  the  baby  would  smell.  I  knew  I'd  hold  him 
tight  during  the  long  and  the  dark  nights,  nights 
like  this  very  night. 

I  thought  of  him  now  only  as  the  father — as 
the  father  who  didn't  know,  or  the  father  who 
didn't  care,  or  the  father  who  wasn't  a  father, 
or  the  father  who  was  still  a  son.  I  thought  of 
myself  as  the  mother  and  the  mother  who  had 
a  girl  friend. 

I  went  over  names  for  the  baby— boys'  names. 
What  if  he  asked  me  who  his  father  was.  I'd  tell 
him  his  father  was  the  one  I  loved. 

I  saw  myself  packing  a  little  suitcase  for  the 
baby  and  me  to  use  in  the  hospital. 

I  thought  about  the  pain.  My  Mother  could 
explain  the  kind  of  pain  it  would  be.  If  I  under- 
stood it  maybe  I  wouldn't  mind  it  so  much.  I 
imagined  the  nurses  and  the  doctor.  I  saw  my 
Mother  sitting  in  a  chair  in  a  dark  corner  of  a 
room.  I'd  hear  voices  around  me.  I  knew  I'd 
have  deep  pain — pain  that  would  throw  flicker- 
ing lights  into  my  eyes — and  I  would  wonder 
about  who  was  being  born. 

The  pain  would  be  pain  even  if  I  did  under- 
stand it.  I  wouldn't  utter  a  sound  because  I 
heard  once  that  only  the  lower  classes  hollered 
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and  yelled  during  childbirth.  And  I  would  see 
to  it  that  the  baby  and  I  were  aristocrats  in  the 
hospital. 

There  would  be  smells,  sounds  and  pain — 
and  suddenly  a  heartbreaking  cry —  Then  I 
would  hear  a  voice  say,  "A  little  boy." 

A  nurse  would  bring  him  and  put  him  in  my 
arms.  He  would  be  tiny  angry  scowling  black- 
haired,  red-faced,  with  blue  beads  with  letter- 
ing around  his  neck.  I  saw  him  still  bending 
toward  that  famous  position  he'd  been  in  for 
nine  months  in  the  womb.  My  womb,  my  son. 
The  little  hands  would  be  clenched — fists.  I'd 
try  to  relax  them  and  he'd  begin  to  cry — that 
terrible  cry  that  is  an  echo  of  one's  own  heart. 
He'd  be  healthy. 

There  would  be  two  bunches  of  flowers  in  my 
room.  I  imagined  a  small  bunch  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  from  my  Mother  and  dark  red  roses  with 
a  man's  name  on  the  card.  The  nurse  would 
think  he  was  overseas.  My  mother  would  fix  it 
that  way.  That  would  be  part  of  getting  the 
lettering  on  those  blue  beads. 

I'd  probably  feel  weak  and  sick  and  sad,  but 
I'd  also  feel  strong  and  well  and  happy. 

My  Mother  would  look  at  me  and  say,  "My 
baby  is  a  mother,"  and  she'd  look  at  my  baby 
and  say  softly,  "My  little  girl's  little  boy." 

I'd  spend  all  the  time  in  the  hospital  planning 
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how  to  be  somebody's  Mother.  I'd  be  there  al- 
ways— I'd  watch  and  I'd  make  him  laugh. 

One  morning  I'd  dress  the  baby,  and  my 
Mother  and  I  would  take  him  home.  The  bas- 
sinet, his  first  bed,  would  be  waiting  for  him.  I 
wondered  what  he'd  dream  in  it. 

Everything  would  be  wonderful.  Something 
would  have  been  done— something  hard  to  do. 
Something  that  was  a  beginning.  Everything 
would  be  clean,  and  the  baby  would  be  new.  I 
would  be  young.  My  Mother  wouldn't  be  old. 

I  looked  across  the  street  to  the  park.  I'd  take 
the  baby  to  all  the  parks  of  the  world.  He  would 
play  in  the  snow  and  the  sun.  I  pictured  him 
squinting  in  the  sun.  I  wondered  what  he  would 
remember  from  it. 

I  looked  around  the  Square.  It  was  full  of  peo- 
ple. A  few  feet  away  from  me,  a  young  soldier 
was  feeding  the  pigeons  peanuts.  I  was  tired  of 
sitting.  I  began  to  walk  home. 
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Everything  I  saw  broke  my  heart. 

I  saw  a  man  walking  in  the  street,  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  were  so  tender. 

I  thought  about  the  little  boys  in  the  park,  so 
glad  they're  not  girls. 

I  watched  them  bring  a  coffin  into  a  funeral 
parlor  on  Fifty-eighth  Street.  I  saw  what  I 
thought  was  the  wife  standing  there  in  black. 

I  saw  people  in  the  market  pushing  their 
wagons  full  of  groceries  around;  I  could  guess 
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by  the  faces  what  would  be  in  the  wagons.  The 
thin,  white-haired  ladies  always  had  celery  and 
fresh  vegetables  and  crackers. 

There  was  a  little  old  lady  selling  small 
bunches  of  dead  roses  on  the  street  corner.  I 
imagined  her  home  alone  at  night  opening  up  a 
can  of  something  to  eat,  sleeping  and  going  back 
to  the  street  corner. 

I  thought  of  my  Mother  running  from  place 
to  place  thinking  that  each  place  might  change 
her  life,  take  her  ofT  the  edge.  She  thought  a  new 
dress  might  do  it  or  a  luncheon  date,  certainly  a 
dinner  date.  She  spent  long  afternoons  shopping 
for  little-thing  hats  to  perch  on  top  of  her  mind. 
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She  kept  appointments,  rendezvous,  restaurant 
and  theatre  dates — but  never  got  to  the  center  of 
the  world. 

I  thought  of  all  the  people  who  gather  to- 
gether and  discuss  and  mortify  with  words  those 
things  that  can  only  happen,  things  too  lively 
and  sweet  and  delicate  for  words. 

I  passed  a  movie  house  and  on  the  marquee 
I  saw  written  in  big  letters,  Great  Expectations. 

I  was  walking  fast.  My  body  and  thoughts 
had  the  same  rhythm.  I  thought  that  to  grow  up 
would  unknot  the  knots,  that  there  would  be 
a  secret  to  untie  them.  I  thought  that  the  mo- 
ment I  found  the  secret  I'd  be  in  the  big  world  I 
thought  was  there.  I  was  grown-up  now.  I  had 
had  an  affair.  But  the  world  wasn't  big  at  all.  It 
was  a  little  corner.  The  knots  were  not  untied. 
There  was  no  secret. 

There  was  a  man  who  fled,  and  he  was  my 
father. 

There  was  a  beautiful  woman  in  flight,  and 
she  was  my  Mother. 

There  was  a  man  who  fled,  and  he  was  my 
lover. 

Why  was  love  forever  in  flight? 

The  answer  is  in  the  daisy. 
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It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  got 
home.  My  Mother  was  home.  She  looked  cranky. 

But  I  looked  crankier,  so  all  she  said  was,  "I'm 
glad  you're  home." 

I  went  to  my  room  and  although  I  didn't  think 
I  could  sleep,  I  lay  on  the  bed.  I  thought  slowly, 
no  wonder  I've  been  so  depressed,  I'm  tired.  I 
rested  for  a  while. 

My  Mother  and  I  had  dinner  together — alone. 
We  were  both  very  quiet.  She  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  go  to  the  movies  with  her,  or  for  a 
walk.  I  told  her  I  was  sleepy. 

She  said,  "You  don't  look  well,  darling,  eat 
your  carrots." 

I  ate  them  and  went  to  bed. 

I  couldn't  fall  asleep.  I  turned  the  radio  on 
softly.  I  turned  it  off  after  they  played  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

I  got  up  and  took  a  bath. 

Then  I  went  to  my  Mother's  room.  She  was 
in  bed,  smoking  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"I  said,  "Mother,  I  miss  you." 

She  said,  "Mv  sweet  baby,  you're  still  a  little 
girl." 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed. 
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Clear  hope  shot  through  me.  I  thought  of  all 
the  good  things  I  knew.  I  knew  a  lot  of  good 
things.  The  best  of  all  the  good  things  was  that 
anything  could  happen.  And  if  bad  things 
happened,  you  could  embrace  them,  even  with 
fear,  like  the  princess  in  the  Red  Fairy  Book  who 
embraced  a  frog  and  it  turned  into  a  prince. 

I  noticed  a  few  crumpled  pieces  of  Kleenex 
around  my  Mothers  pillows.  She  didn't  seem 
to  have  a  cold  and  some  of  her  mascara  had  run 
down  under  her  eyes.  Her  eyes  would  fill  and 
she  would  turn  away  to  flick  the  ashes  from  her 
cigarette  into  the  ash  tray.  When  she'd  turn  back 
her  eyes  were  clear  again — clear  and  sad  and 
green. 

She  took  my  hand  and  held  it  to  her  cheek 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

Then  she  looked  at  my  hand  and  said,  "That 
sweet  little  hand." 

She  looked  some  more  and  said,  "But  you 
must  stop  biting  your  nails  darling.  I'll  take  you 
for  a  manicure  tomorrow." 

She  kissed  my  hand  and  gave  it  back  to  me. 
There  was  a  long  silence.  I  wondered  if  the  con- 
versation was  over. 

Her  telephone  rang.  I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  for 
me.  It  was  her  private  phone. 

She  picked  it  up  and  whispered  into  it, 
"Hello." 

Whatever  came  from  the  other  end  of  the 
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telephone,  it  changed  her  whole  face  into  suc- 
cess and  she  cupped  her  manicured  hand  over 
the  mouthpiece  and  smiled  and  nodded  and 
winked  and  waved  goodbye  to  me.  As  I  was 
leaving  the  room  I  saw  her  getting  out  of  bed 
and  slipping  her  pedicured  feet  into  her  mules 
as  she  was  breathing  into  the  phone. 

I  felt  glad  about  her  sudden  pleasure  because, 
for  a  moment,  sitting  on  her  bed,  it  had  seemed 
as  though  she  might  be  in  the  same  kind  of 
trouble  that  I  was  in.  And  when  her  call  came 
her  face  looked  beautiful  and  full,  the  way  I'd 
feel  if  my  call  came. 

In  my  own  bed  I  had  a  love  fantasy  about 
being  a  beautiful  woman  who  had  changed  the 
destiny  of  nations  by  my  beauty  and  brilliance. 
And  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world  was 
in  love  with  me.  One  day,  among  the  prisoners, 
he  was  brought  before  me  on  the  charge  of  being 
a  vagrant.  I  could  no  longer  offer  him  my  love 
because  it  belonged  to  the  most  powerful  man 
of  our  time — but  I  was  gracious  and  kind  and 
beautiful,  and  I  saved  his  life  and  gave  him  a 
million  dollars  and  forced  him  to  marry  the 
ugliest  woman  I  knew;  the  lady  that  Teddy  bit 
all  those  years  ago. 

I  fell  asleep  thinking  that  I  might  be  able  to 
live  the  rest  of  my  life  dreaming  what  I  wanted 
every  nighttime  and  treating  the  daytime  as  a 
bad  dream. 
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The  next  day  I  wondered  all  about  being 
in  love.  I  think  I  saw  love  on  that  day. 

It  was  in  a  hospital  ward.  Amy,  the  maid  who 
had  taught  me  to  tell  time  was  sick  there,  and  I 
went  to  visit  her.  The  room  was  quiet  and  anti- 
septic and  lit  by  the  same  color  light  that  is  in 
all  institutions.  I  wanted  to  see  her  and  bring 
her  flowers. 

The  maid  that  was  with  us  told  me  about 
her  while  she  was  cleaning  my  room.  She  said 
that  she  had  a  friend  who  had  worked  for  us 
many  years  ago.  And  when  she  told  me  it  was 
Amy  and  where  she  was,  I  decided  to  visit  her. 

She  lay  very  still — only  half-awake  in  the 
hospital  bed,  humming  more  than  breathing.  I 
sat  at  her  bedside  and  watched  her  and  watched 
the  nurses  trying  to  organize  the  sickness  around 
the  ward. 

In  the  next  bed  lay  a  girl  who  looked  about 
twenty  years  old.  The  nurse  told  me  she  had 
just  had  her  tonsils  out.  She  was  still  coming  out 
of  the  anesthetic.  A  young  man  who  looked 
about  the  same  age  was  sitting  beside  her  bed. 
The  girl's  face  was  moist  and  pale.  Saliva  and 
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blood  were  coming  out  of  her  mouth.  She  would 
throw  up  every  few  minutes.  The  young  man 
stayed  close  to  her  face  and  kept  cleaning  it  off. 
He  held  her  in  his  arms  and  made  sweet  sounds 
to  her.  He  never  once  moved  away  or  turned  his 
face.  He  absorbed  her  breathing  tenderly,  he 
cared,  he  was  there,  he  stayed. 

I  was  looking  at  love. 

Amy  stirred  in  recognition.  We  murmured 
back  and  forth.  She  smiled  at  the  flowers  I  had 
brought.  She  said  that  I'd  grown  up  to  be  a  fine 
young  lady  and  that  she  hoped  one  day  I'd  have 
a  home  of  my  own  and  ask  her  to  be  in  it.  I 
said  yes  even  though  I  saw  death  in  her  color 
and  eyes  and  heard  it  in  her  voice  and  knew  it 
for  sure  by  her  smile. 

It  was  a  smile  apart  from  joy,  that  had  to  do 
with  lips  and  teeth  and  a  mysterious  habit  not 
quite  forgotten. 

I  kissed  her  goodbye  very  hard  on  the  mouth. 
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in  the  two  means  by  which  anybody  may  try  to 
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